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Money 
is our Business... 





and it is a business we know well. Our customers use their 
accounts for their ordinary day-to-day transactions, but 
they come to us too for a variety of other services. We provide 
them with travellers’ cheques 

when they go abroad (travellers’ 
cheques are often useful for ¢ 
travel in England too), we i) 


obtain investment advice for Qe om 
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The Twentieth Century: Nov. 1959 





To Our Readers 


This Special Number on television in Great Britain is not 
written to attack it nor to defend it as such. Like jet propulsion 
or nuclear fission, television is something that has come to stay. 
We approach it in the spirit of nihil humant. In what way can it 
be put to creative as distinct from wasteful uses ? 

In this country the right to use television has been given to 
one public corporation, the B B C, and to commercial interests 
subject to the authority of another public corporation, the 
ITA. Both the BBC and the commercial programme 
companies have had restrictions imposed upon them, an old 
and sensible custom of liberal states when granting a complete 
or quasi-monopoly. Both are obliged to give balanced pro- 
grammes and are forbidden to broadcast views of their own, 
although they may, and indeed must, broadcast the views of 
others in the mainstream of public opinion. It is possible to 
argue that the ‘mainstream’ has been rather too narrowly 
interpreted, that the serious agnostic humanist, for example, is 
too seldom heard. But the B B C is not what it was in Reith’s 
day - though it is sometimes attacked even to-day as if it were. 
Reith was a remarkable man and inspired in his contempo- 
raries and successors a stubborn idealism which has made the 
BBC a precious national institution. It has fought to make 
available to the whole nation the cultural advantages which 
once were the prerogative of a few, and it used what was called 
the ‘brute force’ of monopoly to achieve this. But for many 
years now it has been changing its approach, a change accele- 
rated by the loss of its monopoly and the advent of commercial 
television. It no longer seeks to impose what it thinks good; 
it appreciates that the range of good things is much wider than 
it once believed and it offers to share them with those who want 
them. But if commercial television has had a salutary effect on 
the B BC, the influence has also worked the other way. The 
BB C has set standards of balance and taste to which commer- 
cial television has had, in part, to conform. 

The BB C’s loss of its monopoly and its restriction to one 
television channel have, however, made it difficult for the 
corporation to carry out its appointed task. And in making 
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public its difficulties there is one argument it cannot use; but 
- it is important that it should be stated. The B B C’s job is to 
provide a balanced output of opinion, information and enter- 
tainment, and to cater for important minorities as well as the 
majority. But there is a large public which looks to television 
for nothing but light entertainment. Whenever the B B C gives 
a serious programme and its rival is showing something lighter, 
it loses much of its audience. This, you may say, does not 
matter; the BBC should live up to its ideals and do boldly 
what it thinks right. But how can it do so now that it has lost 
its monopoly? For the BBC depends for its existence on 
receiving a share of the viewers’ and listeners’ licence money. 
Already the viewer is paying £4 a year, of which the BBC 
receives £2 10s. If the B B C lost its mass audience, if it was 
content merely to cater for the serious minority, the time 
would come when viewers would resent paying for a service 
that was not catering for them. And no Government would 
stand out against public feeling or could be trusted to subsidize 
the BB C from general government funds. What the B B C needs 
now is an additional channel so that it can cater for minority 
and majority interests throughout the entire broadcasting day. 
The B B Cstill gives about three times as much serious matter 
between seven and ten-thirty as its commercial rivals; but, 
by and large, at that time of night it has to fight for the mass 
audience, and too often the choice of programme is a choice 
between frivolities. 

There is no need to be too sour about the commercial 
companies — even if one cannot accept all Mr Norman Collins’s 
arguments in their favour. They have a difficult task. Their 
job is to make money out of television, and this they can only 
do if they have a large audience of predictable size. They 
might collect prestige advertising for serious minority pro- 
grammes at peak hours, but for one important fact: such 
programmes diminish the audience for the following items and 
would diminish the appeal of I T V to those masses who remain 
permanently on its channel in the sure knowledge that at peak 
hours they will never find anything which is not designed to 
appeal to mass tastes. 

The General Election has given us cause to think again 
about the use of television in a political democracy, and this 
is a topic to which we will return when the results of the re- 
search on the General Election are available. 
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The Image and the Voice 


Asa Briggs 


LL new inventions which impinge on the daily lives of 
Ace of people are bound, in the first instance, to be 
controversial. For every pioneer there are a handful of 
Luddites and two handfuls of conservative supporters of the 
status quo. In the history of twentieth-century mass com- 
munications, however, revolutionary inventions have been 
taken for granted within a remarkably short space of time. The 
wonder has been quickly removed from ‘the wonder of wire- 
less’, the thrill from ‘the thrill of television’. Both radio 
receivers and television sets have been known and called for 
brief periods ‘magic boxes’, but magic goes with the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘telly’ and there is a kind of familiarized 
contempt which exorcises all remaining wonder in the use of the 
term ‘steam radio’. 

There were just over 35,000 wireless licences at the end of 
1922; over two million when the old British Broadcasting 
Company was dissolved at the end of 1926. There were 
14,560 television licences at the end of March 1947; there are 
9,627,657 to-day. These figures demonstrate the extent of 
acceptance. Pressures of social imitation have multiplied many 
times over the initial promptings of individual curiosity and 
enthusiasm, and the necessary result has been consensus not 
conflict. The Luddites have never had a chance, and the 
conservative supporters of the status quo, a tiny and dwindling 
band, have been overwhelmed. Whereas the economic inven- 
tions of the industrial revolution sharpened divisions within 
society and created a consciousness of ‘class’, the social inven- 
tions of the mass communications revolution have pulled 
people together, breaking up old local and sectional sub- 
cultures and consolidating the conception if not the conscious- 
ness of ‘mass’. As the media have been rapidly accepted, the 
heat of violent argument about their likely impact on society 
has been superseded by the light of sober research on what the 
impact actually is or already has been. 
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Already researchers are putting television in its place, not 
only in relation to the election but in relation to society. It 
was claimed not very long ago — in the early 1950s — sometimes 
rather dramatically, that television was a far more important 
social innovation than wireless. It marked the return of the 
‘image’ to daily life after the interlude of the age of the 
printed word. During the middle ages cathedrals with their 
carvings and stained glass windows served as ‘the Bible of the 
People’: in the contemporary world the comic strip, the 
poster, the film and television had restored the image, but this 
time in a secular instead of a religious setting. It was further 
argued that there might well be a tendency in contemporary 
society to widen the gap between the ‘higher culture’ of the 
literate few — essentially a verbal culture — and the ‘lower 
culture’ of the (manipulated?) many — essentially a world of 
pictures. This general argument had almost unlimited 
possibilities. It has not completely petered out, and we shall 
certainly hear more about ‘manipulation’. None the less, the 
piling up of generalization on top of generalization is no 
longer fashionable. Instead we have the conclusions of research. 
Dr Himmelweit and her colleagues in their comprehensive 
report Television and the Child, based on careful enquiry, 
concluded that ‘ultimately television favours book rather than 
comic reading. Book reading comes into its own, not despite 
television but because of it’. Image and printed page are 
complements not substitutes, and in measuring the so-called 
‘displacement effect’ of television it is the substitutes or near- 
substitutes which must always be examined first. Dr Himmel- 
weit stressed also a very necessary platitude that ‘television is 
used by different children in different ways’. In describing and 
assessing the effects of television we have to consider the way 
these effects differ ‘according to the ability, maturity, back- 
ground and personality of the children concerned’. For ‘child- 
ren’ we can also read ‘parents’. In a paper prepared for the 
British Association this year Dr William Belson explained that 
we can only understand the impact of television on family 
life if we begin by examining different living conditions in 
different families. His promised book on Television and Society 
will doubtless dispose of many of the first ambitious generaliza- 
tions which were current in the early years of the medium. 

The study of attitudes, reactions and trends is as much a 
subject for the historian as for the social psychologist, and in the 
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light of recent comments on the impact of television it is inter- 
esting to go back to the early years of radio and not what was 
said at the time about the impact of the ‘voice’. The period 
between wonder and casual acceptance was very brief. When 
Reith became general manager of the newly-founded British 
Broadcasting Company in December 1923 he did not know 
what the word ‘broadcasting’ meant. Two of the first books on 
broadcasting, each written by a member of Reith’s extremely 
young staff, began with the magic and the mystery of wireless. 
A. R. Burrows in his The Story of Broadcasting called his first 
chapter “Towards the Infinite’ and spoke of radio as ‘this 
mystic medium’; C. A. Lewis in his Broadcasting from Within 
compared the first broadcasters to Columbus’s crew. “This is a 
book about a new thing; a thing that has never been done 
before,’ he added, ‘it has all the spice and excitement of 
adventure about it and all the hard work, difficulty and 
disappointment pertaining to such adventures.’ The early 
American broadcasters, slightly in advance of the British, 
shared the excitement and the sense of travelling out into the 
unknown. ‘Broadcasting is a new art,’ wrote one of them in the 
Scientific American in the summer of 1922, ‘it is little more than a 
year old, and like any young art it is full of that rare interest 
which must exist in any art until it has simmered down to an 
established basis.’ Yet by the end of 1926 broadcasting had 
‘simmered down to an established basis’, and in Britain at 
least it had in a further sense already got mixed up with the 
Establishment. In an article in the Radio Times just before 
Christmas 1926 the Archbishop of Canterbury described 
broadcasting as ‘a well-assured factor in our national life — a 
uniquely widespread influence. ... There is no stratum in our 
national life, no place of recreation, no educational centre into 
which the influence of broadcasting does not already penetrate. 
I hear of loudspeakers now in constant use all over England — 
in hospital wards, in union workhouses, in factory dining- 
rooms, in clubs, in the servants’ halls of great houses, and even 
among the workers in the fields.’ This is a superbly dated list, 
but the Archbishop had made his point. He also made the 
point of the suddenness of the change and the remarkable 
extent of acceptance. ‘We woke, so to speak, to find it [broad- 
casting] present in our midst and affecting us all.’ 

Certainly, in studying the impact of social inventions, it is 
relevant to emphasize that the ‘voice’ took the world more by 
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surprise than the ‘image’. Before 1919, wireless telephony was 
still thought of primarily as a useful device for linking ships at 
sea: only a prophet or two, notably the American David 
Sarnoff, himself a very young man, realized that there were 
possibilities in sound broadcasting. Given the ‘voice’, however, 
the ‘image’ seemed from the start to be a feasible economic and 
social as well as technical proposition. Writing in October 
1923, a British wireless expert prophesied that within ten 
years ‘television’ would be as far advanced as wireless telephony 
is to-day, while in the same month the winner of the B B C’s 
‘Brighter Britain Essay Competition’ began by tentatively 
describing the friendly genie who lived inside his magic 
wireless box, and who could see what he translated into words, 
and ended by remarking confidently, ‘One day I shall be able 
to see through similar eyes.’ People were prepared for the idea 
of television long before the apparatus or the programmes were 
available. It was not until 1936 that the B B C started the first 
public television service in the world and not until June 1946 
that the first post-war television programmes were sent out. 
Before the radio audience or, for that matter, the infant 
BBC got used to the idea of sound broadcasting — sceptics 
were still talking of it as a ‘passing phase’ — many of the prob- 
lems which were later to be posed, as if for the first time, by the 
first writers on television were raised and discussed. The 
general election of 1922, for instance, encouraged people to 
talk about the likely impact of radio on politics. One member 
of the B B C staff even went off to fight a constituency. “There 
have been many enquiries as to what part broadcasting would 
play in the General Election,’ wrote Reith in the Radio Times. 
‘The Broadcasting Company is neutral and has no politics 
itself, but it may be possible to secure permission for a 
representative leader from each of the great parties to deliver 
a broadcast address.’ He pointed out that a few months 
earlier there had been debates on the air concerning two 
highly controversial subjects — the topical bone of contention 
between the Liberal and Conservative parties, tariff reform, and 
the ideology of Communism, with one of the speakers a 
Communist. There were many signs in 1923 that the breath of 
controversy was more welcome inside the B B C than outside 
it. ‘Great discretion has to be exercised in such matter,’ wrote 
Reith before the election, ‘but if on any controversial matter 
the opposing views were stated with equal emphasis and 
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lucidity then at least there can be no charge of bias.’ After the 
election he stated that many charges of bias had been made. 
‘One morning I had three personal letters complaining that 
there had lately been an undue preponderance of extracts from 
the speeches of one party. Incidentally, I also had two others 
asking why that same party had received so little attention.’ 

Most of the early arguments about the influence of the 
‘voice’ reflected vested interests as much as bright ideas. 
Broadcasting was a new medium, managed by new men, 
mainly unknown, young men. Fear of how it might affect old 
media was at least as strong an element in public and private 
discussion as hope or prophecy. Entertainment interests, the 
history of which has never and may never be written, feared 
‘unfair competition’. Theatre owners and managers and con- 
cert givers and agents did not organize around the new 
medium — as they were to organize round the ‘image’ — but 
against it. Press interests were given preferential treatment in 
relation to the new medium. They were consulted by the Post 
Office before the B B C was founded and were able to place 
limitations on the scope of its news services after it was founded. 
They were able ‘to protect themselves to a great extent, and for 
a preliminary period, against any feared adverse effects of 
broadcasting’. It was only after years of suspicion that the 
limitations were removed. The only mass communications 
agency to align itself with broadcasting was the gramophone 
record business. 

Many of the most interesting contests between the established 
interests and the B B C were fought behind the scenes. In the 
meantime the public was concerning itself with more general 
questions of the impact of broadcasting on society. Broad- 
casting would not only keep people away from the concert 
halls, it would stop them from reading books. It would encour- 
age contentment with superficiality. It would make people 
passive. At the same time it would strengthen the forces making 
for domesticity. ‘Charmed by the voice’, husbands would 
stay at home in the evenings. Children would find a new source 
of daily satisfaction, shared by their mothers. ‘At 5.57 the 
procedure is something like this. Marshal children to their 
appointed places; settle heated disputes of the “these are my 
headphones” order; proceed to enjoy the Children’s Hour.’ Of 
course, every opinion expressed on these subjects generated 
counter-opinions. There would be more reading of books and 
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certainly more buying of music. ‘In five years’ time’, wrote one 
famous musical scholar in October 1923, ‘the general musical 
public of these islands will be treble or quadruple its present 
size. The opportunities for education far outweighed the 
perils of superficiality. There would be less passivity, not 
more, as ‘minds were opened and horizons widened’. There 
was too much talk of domestic bliss and sharing of family 
chores. The truth was that people were always quarrelling 
about the use of headphones or the choice of programmes. 
There had even been one or two cases of ‘wireless divorces’. 
As for children, were they not in danger of being contaminated, 
lulled into ‘listening’ — for months the word was used in 
inverted commas — instead of learning how to fend for them- 
selves? Everything always ended eventually with a question 
mark. In an article, significantly called ‘Modern Witchcraft’, 
Lord Riddell conveniently catalogued many of the leading 
questions in December 1923. ‘What effect is the Radio going 
to have on life? (By the way I do not like the description 
‘wireless’: why describe a thing as a negation?) Are people 
going to read less? Are they going to talk less? Are they going 
to be better or worse informed? Are they going to the Theatre 
and music less? Are those who reside in rural districts going to 
be more or less satisfied? Who can tell? ... So far as the 
present generation is concerned I believe that those accus- 
tomed to read and who like reading will continue to read 
whether they use the Radio or not. But what about the next 
generation brought up on Radio? Are they going to prefer 
information through the medium of the ear to that through the 
medium of the eye?” 

Few people had the chance to choose. The eye has it. In 
the months preceding the transfer of power from the British 
Broadcasting Company to the British Broadcasting Corporation 
at the end of 1926, however, there was a general stocktaking of 
the effects of the introduction of the ‘voice’. Effectively from 
that date the debate was closed. There was plenty of criticism 
of programmes still to come and many lively tussles about 
the personality of Reith and the constitution of the B B C, but 
broadcasting itself, to quote Lord Clarendon, the first chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the new BBC, was ‘an 
established and accepted institution’. 

These were some of the results of the stocktaking. Entertain- 
ment thrived, as did the entertainment industry. The main 
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challenge to the Theatre was coming from the cinema, not 
from the BBC. The Press was not losing its hold. It was a 
pressman who wrote in the Radio Times in July 1926 that 
‘supposing that listeners receive a larger service of news it 
does not follow that the Press will suffer to any appreciable 
extent.’ The sale of books was increasing and more than one 
local librarian in his annual report referred to wireless as a 
‘new ally ... creating and deepening the interest of the public 
in the higher forms of literature’. The beginning of a popular 
revolution in musical appreciation was generally conceded. 
Conclusions about the effects of radio on children and the 
home were remarkably similar to recent conclusions about the 
effects of television. It all depended on the children and on the 
home. In any case, these problems were not taken quite so 
seriously. After all, these were the 1920s, and a well-drawn 
cartoon caught the mood. A fashionably dressed lady is leaving 
her nurse in charge of the one child in the large nursery. ‘Let 
the little darling listen to the Children’s Hour,’ she is saying, 
‘and then when he’s had his supper, the Radio Dance Band 
can play him to sleep.’ 














The Effects of Television 


Joseph Trenaman 


N The Human Use of Human Beings*, among other writings, 
[sorer Wiener has developed a number of ideas that go 

some way towards a general theory of communications. 
His thoughts stem from a lifelong consideration of that most 
precise and closely controlled of all aspects of communication, 
the information theory of electrical engineers. A sound signal 
which is being transmitted through a channel has to contend 
with noisy interference, loss of strength and a consequent loss of 
information. Its organization and meaning are constantly 
threatened by the vagaries and disorganization of the random- 
ness of the physical world. Against this disruptive force of 
entropy, man creates patterns of sound and language which, 
though apparently complex and capable of infinite variation, 
are found, upon analysis, to be tightly and economically 
organized. 

Behind this system of organization in language and in 
thought itself, Wiener sees the pressure of the human will to 
communicate. If knowledge is confined, he argues, in the indi- 
vidual or the group or the state, it becomes sterile and cannot 
engender new processes of thought. Man is, therefore, in his 
own interests, all the time trying to improve his means of 
communication and to break down the barriers of restriction 
and interference in the media he has created. 

Wiener’s line of thought, it seems to me, has considerable 
bearing on the nature of television and its tremendous impact 
on our society. Many of the fears expressed about the hypnotic 
power of television — voiced all too often by those who have 
little first-hand experience of the medium - arise from the 
notion that it will run away with people, that they cannot be 
trusted to make sensible use of what it offers and that the forces 
of entropy are, as it were, within them and are only touched 


* Wiener, N., The Human Use of Human Beings — Cybernetics and Society. 
Eyre and Spottiswode, 1954. 
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off by television, which will destroy their individuality unless 
it is brought under strict control. 

People have deserted sound radio for television; is that 
because television is a soft option, or because they prefer a 
message to appeal to two senses rather than one? If the latter, 
then why have they turned from the cinema to television? 
And why are not newspaper sales undermined by the ease of 
assimilation and the immediacy of television news? And why 
is not the bottom knocked out of the fiction market by the 
nightly succession of plays, serial adventures, thrillers and 
westerns of the television screen? One possible explanation 
for these inconsistencies is that the appetite for received com- 
munication is all the time trying to extend the total amount, 
the variety, authority, intimacy and ease of access of the infor- 
mation received. Television can offer nearly everything 
(except larger musical performances) that sound radio could 
offer, with vision added. Therefore, it supersedes sound, except 
at certain times of day. Sound can reach us around corners or 


from behind our backs and can be heard without distracting 


our attention from immediate tasks, and so a place remains for 
it in the home in the mornings and when the housewife is busy, 
in the evenings for special minority interests and for music, 
in cars, and in factories where repetition work is going on. 
The cinema offers nothing that television cannot or could not 
provide, except an opportunity to sit in the warm in semi- 
privacy, away from the home, an opportunity gladly seized 
by teen-agers only too anxious to do a bit of wooing and to 
escape for a time from the family circle around the TV. A 
newspaper provides more detail than television has time for 
and it offers sources of reference that can be turned to at will. 
The printed word is portable and gives the reader the freedom 
of movement that no mechanical medium of transmission can 
yet offer. That, I believe, is its main survival value. There is 
nothing sacred about the ephemeral printed word. Books are 
quite another matter. 

I suggest that the human appetite for more and more vivid 
information is compellingly strong and will desert an old 
medium where a new one serves its purpose better. I use the 
term ‘information’ to cover the whole complex of news, know- 
ledge, discourse, drama, comedy, and indeed the whole 
panorama of the world beyond oneself. To suggest, as I am 
afraid some people do, that television as a medium ought to be 
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the private preserve of entertainers, or that the public or an 
important section of the public is exclusively interested in 
entertainment is nonsense. I have yet to meet a single man or 
woman of such exclusive taste. (Not that they will tolerate for 
long ‘improving’ material from ‘superior’ sources.) Information 
in abundance is the need behind the power of television, and 
not necessarily or generally as an escape or a soft option to 
reading or more active pursuits. At any rate, that seems to me 
a reasonable hypothesis worth putting to the test. 

Leo Bogart, in The Age of Television, speaks of this ‘basic 
disagreement over the social function of mass communication. 
Are the media to be seen primarily as sources of influence on 
the ideas and values which people hold? or are they a means 
by which people can pass their ever-growing leisure time? 
The two philosophies cannot be said to be mutually exclusive.’ 

Television can be expected to increase its power as technical 
improvements provide more and more convincing images 
until we reach a stage where the viewer will see before him a 
three-dimensional picture indistinguishable from what he 
would see on, say, the live stage. If, further, telephone links 
were used to feed back to the broadcasters the reactions, 
questions and comments of a representative sample of the 
television audience itself, we would have reached a point 
where, speaking in group rather than individual terms, it 
would be very difficult to distinguish, in terms of the experience, 
between the real image and the simulated image. 

The power of television is already great. It reaches over 70 
per cent. of the homes in Britain. In the United States the pene- 
tration is over 85 per cent., but it seems very likely that within 
three years our figures will have overtaken theirs. In this 
country, because of the compactness of our communities, the 
mass media have permeated almost the entire population. 
Sound radio has reached some 98 per cent. of our people and, 
although the greater cost of television will for a time put it 
beyond the reach of the poorest families and indigent pen- 
sioners, it will probably achieve an almost total coverage when 
technical improvements (which will undoubtedly come along 
shortly before the present period of expansion comes to an end) 
or the vogue for larger screens promote a new wave of purchas- 
ing and so release the older sets for the less well to do. 

The amount of time spent watching television is, according 
to the most conservative estimates, about an average of two 
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hours a night. American viewing figures have continued to 
rise steadily over the last eight years and are slightly higher than 
ours. There are wide and consistent differences in viewing 
habits, so that quite large sections of the population in Britain 
are spending as many as four hours a day in front of the tele- 
vision screen. Any studies of the effects of the medium will need 
to consider the special case of these numerous addicts. 

It is sometimes said that after the first flush of enthusiasm 
the viewer will settle down to a more discriminating use of the 
medium. Certainly the very considerable evidence amassed 
by the BBC’s Audience Research Department shows that 
after a year’s viewing the newcomer to television does view 
rather less than at first; but the reduction is only slight. Behind 
the figures are two opposing tendencies. The first people to buy 
a television set are naturally those with a special interest in 
the medium and their viewing, as a whole, tends to be greater 
than that of the rest of the viewing population. On the other 
hand, there is a tendency in all viewers, including the 
pioneers, to become more selective after a time. The second 
tendency seems to be the stronger in Britain where the overall 
figures show a slight falling off with the passage of time. But in 
America, according to the Cunningham and Walsh ‘Video- 
town’ Surveys, the amount of viewing of the people who have 
had their sets five years is still more than twice as great as that 
of those who have just started. 

When television was in the homes of only a minority, the 
viewers were certainly very different in all sorts of ways from 
the non-viewers: better off, better educated, younger, more 
enthusiastic for what they saw. These and other differences 
presented the research workers with the nice problem of 
deciding whether to adjust their television test results to roughly 
what they might have been had the viewers been like the non- 
viewers, or to what the viewers might have yielded before they 
became viewers. Now that the great majority is in the viewing 
group, the research problem is to find normal non-viewers! 
In fact, matching techniques no longer seem practicable and 
one must think of the effects of the medium in terms of the 
different sub-groups within the audience over a time-scale. 
Because of its great size, the television audience now closely 
resembles the population as a whole in every way except 
television behaviour. 
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There are at least three ways in which the nature of the 
medium vitally affects the public impact of television. One is 
its apparent authenticity. Its speakers appear, not as public 
figures on public platforms, but as homely people speaking 
from one fireside to another. Their manner, as suited to a 
medium in which speaker and audience are only the width of 
a small room apart in terms of image and sound, is intimate 
and relaxed. The more natural and homely they are, the more 
they are accepted within the average family group — hence 
the Michelmore appeal. 

In contrast, the cinema situation is quite different. It is, in 
a sense, more public, but it is also more of a fantasy. The 
message is seldom if ever addressed directly to the individual 
member of the audience (and how embarrassing it becomes 
when that does happen). The screen ‘window’ is wider and 
opens on to a different world. Spectacles on a large scale and 
outlandish scenes are not only suited to the relative size of the 
screen and the semi-public nature of the performance, but are 
called up by the expectations of the audience. The audience — 
on the whole a young one — goes to the cinema for an outing, 
an outing from a cramped home. The cinema is also courting 
ground, and in a world where romance has been turned to 
account by those with something to sell in the new home, a good 
deal is done to give the cinema the appropriate romantic aura. 
But the atmosphere of fantasy which is produced is effective 
only so long as one is exposed to it. The return to the cold air 
of the street brings one back to reality with a jolt. It is this 
difference between the settings of the two media which is likely 
to make television so much the more gripping. 

A second characteristic of the medium is the compelling 
force of the visual element. To anyone who has had much to 
do with sound broadcasting and has explored its power to 
educate and to build up a mass audience for ideas, the much 
greater attraction of television comes as a shock. Audiences 
of millions will look at programmes about art, natural history 
or social problems for up to an hour without flagging. So it 
seems natural to assume that television can communicate ideas 
to a much larger public than other media. Some work that I 
have lately been doing with the support of the BBC and the 
Nuffield Foundation suggests that this may be a mistaken 
assumption. 

Carefully matched versions of a mixture of programmes, 
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presented as sound broadcasts, television broadcasts, and 
magazine articles, were tested out on groups of people. 
What they previously knew of the subjects and their attitudes 
to anything new in the way of ideas were taken into account. 
It appears, from the first findings, that the proportions of 
people able to grasp the essential ideas of the television 
versions, though they varied enormously from one programme 
to another, were little different from the corresponding pro- 
portions for the sound and printed versions. I was chiefly 
concerned with those aspects of a programme which can be 
expressed and tested in words, though some of the processes 
and visual qualities were tested in picture or diagram form. 
Perhaps in this respect television was being judged by too 
narrow a standard. 

I also found that the amount of information that gets across 
is closely linked to intelligence and education, and also with 
previous knowledge of the subject, though this last is probably 
no more than a consequence of a superior education, which in 
turn is related to intelligence. The varying amounts under- 
stood were also related to a person’s basic attitude towards 
new ideas. But this underlying attitude, like intelligence and 
one’s educational training, are stable characteristics. It seems 
to follow that the power of television to communicate the sort 
of information that can be expressed in language is therefore 
limited by the intellectual capacity of the viewer and cannot be 
expected to enlarge the informed public at any sensational rate. 

It seems difficult to believe that a medium which employs two 
senses does not convey much more information than a medium 
employing only one sense. Partly the explanation may lie in the 
extraordinary capacity of the mind to extrapolate from mess- 
ages received through only one of the senses, or to reconstruct a 
situation from very few clues. The mind is constantly making 
adjustments to the apparent meaning of messages received, as 
one knows from the ‘constancies’ in studies of visual perception. 
To take but one example, a person sitting at an acute angle toa 
visual image will make adjustments so that the attenuated figure 
he sees before him becomes the rounded figure of the heroine he 
expects to see. Perhaps the most striking example of all is the 
way Helen Keller managed to construct a whole world of visual 
and aural impressions from touch stimuli, with only the memory 
of her own sight up to the age of nineteen months to build on. 
Is it then the verbal element in television which is really effec- 
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tive in the communication process while the visual element does 
little more than hold the attention of the viewer? If this is true 
it is important, for at the moment producers and broadcasters 
on television pay far too much attention to the visual part, 
leaving the words to take care of themselves. However, this may 
be the best way of dealing with the words. If they are unscripted, 
unstudied and casual they may very well prove more intelligible. 
In the sequence of experiments I have already described, I tried 
to partial out the separate effects of the visual and verbal 
factors in increasing the comprehension of the viewer. From an 
analysis of over 400 programmes, sixty-four were chosen as 
having certain specified combinations of seven content factors. 
Briefly these seven were: the amount of visual movement on the 
screen, the difficulty of the language, the speech rate, the num- 
ber of content points, the personification of the subject, the 
abstractness of the subject, and its interestingness for the 
audience. 

Much the most significant factor proved to be the concrete- 
ness of the subject, in the sense that the everyday life of an 
African tribe is more concrete than the qualities of Art. The 
distinction between concrete and abstract is a very difficult one 
to establish and it would probably be more correct to speak of 
different levels of abstraction. Any object, whether seen or 
heard can only ‘speak for itself’, or have concreteness, if it 
touches off previously acquired associations. The moment one 
attempts to add anything new to what is already known of such 
classes of object, one must employ general concepts and, incid- 
entally, words, and one is immediately in the field of abstrac- 
tion. A factor within this characteristic of concreteness, may be 
the relative familiarity of the subject-matter; but I think it is 
more likely to be connected with the nature of the thought 
processes in the brain, which are perhaps more elaborate in 
dealing with a so-called abstract subject than when dealing with 
a concrete one. Here then is a quality which seems to be more 
important than visual movement or simplicity of language 
within the context of the general run of television programmes. 
But its effectiveness is closely geared to the intellectual capacity 
of the ordinary viewer. 


* * * 


The implication of what I have been saying is that television 
can hold the attention of larger audiences for longer periods 
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than any other medium, perhaps because of the moving visual 
element; that its influence may be considerable because what it 
shows appears to be more real and more authentic than the film 
image; and that it communicates most widely when its subject- 
matter is concrete and familiar. But because its power to com- 
municate the ideas that can be conveyed in words is limited by 
the intellectual capacity of its audience, it is likely in the main 
only to reinforce, in such fields as reading and education, the 
slow processes already set in motion by print and speech. Yet 
the gap between the attentive audience and the understanding 
audience must provide a unique educational opportunity and, 
as Hovland has recently shown, attitude and other changes are 
often most marked in those who would normally choose not to 
view a given message. 


* * * 


The measured social effects of television are a good deal less 
spectacular than one might suppose. Much the most striking has 
been the almost complete elimination of evening radio listening 
among viewers. During the daytime, however, radio more than 
holds its own and the sound version of ‘Woman’s Hour’ still has 
larger audiences than the television equivalents. The housewife, 
with no working limits and no maximum number of hours to her 
working day, cannot escape from her burden by sitting down to 
view a programme without twinges of conscience, for she cannot 
look and work. Here the identification of television as an enter- 
tainment medium serves only to repel the daytime woman 
viewer. For the same reason the most effective women’s adver- 
tisements for labour-saving devices stress anything but the fact 
that they save labour. The housewife can, however, listen and 
work, and she does. 

The cinema has certainly lost ground as television has ad- 
vanced. In America the attendance at cinemas dropped from 
84 millions to 34 millions a year in the ten years after the war. 
In this country the drop is less steep. 

Newspaper reading appears to have lost almost no ground. 
The results of several American studies show little if any differ- 
ence between viewers and non-viewers in this respect. One 
hesitates to draw any general inferences from the U S figures 
because their population differences appear to be so much 
greater than ours. But the BBC studies show virtually no 
change in newspaper reading for viewers. 
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Of all these substitution effects, the threat to book reading 
has been most closely watched. The American evidence is 
contradictory, but suggests that reading tastes have been 
changed but not much reduced by television. The BBC evid- 
ence points to a very slight reduction in the amount of reading 
being done by viewers after having television, but this does not 
mean that some of them have given up reading. The heavy 
viewers whose tastes are for the lighter fiction are probably the 
most affected. 

These overall figures do not reveal the many interactions 
between particular programmes and the reading of related 
books, or indeed other activities. Such effects may be overlooked 
because they seldom pile up sufficiently at any one time or 
place to attract notice. In what is undoubtedly the most 
thorough general study of the influence of television, Dr H. 
Himmelweit describes an attempt to measure the ‘ direct 
effects’ of BBC ‘Treasure Hunt’ series on children’s visiting of 
the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. The result was insignifi- 
cant. But the net has to be spread very wide to catch enough 
fish to indicate the size of the shoal. 

In 1951 the present writer undertook a study of the effects of 
the broadcasting of serial versions of books, for adults and 
children, on the reading of those books. A system of dummy 
book substitutes for the chosen titles was devised in order to pick 
up increased demand as well as actual issues. Sixty-five public 
library authorities took part in the scheme and also book- 
sellers in the chosen areas and all the publishers concerned. 
Although the results from any one branch library were often 
too slight to be meaningful, the total effect was of an increase 
in the reading of the books on which the programmes were 
based amounting to between 60 per cent and 300 per cent. This 
does not mean, however, that new readers were being intro- 
duced to the libraries; regular readers were simply trying some- 
thing new. Two later studies, one of which included a record of 
changes in museum visiting, also produced significant results. 
But these were all sound broadcasts and no comparable surveys 
have yet been made of the influence of television programmes. 


* * * 


Much the most important question to be answered about 
television is what effect it is having on personal values. Social 
manners and attitudes, the value of the individual as an indivi- 
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dual, electoral responsibilities, attitudes to racial, religious and 
minority groups, attitudes to political parties and leaders, taste 
in dress and furnishings — all these could be communicated 
directly in a visual medium. Of all the many studies of tele- 
vision, very few — of which Dr Himmelweit’s is a notable 
example — enter this difficult field. 

It is this aspect that interests us in the television research unit 
at Leeds University. I can only briefly mention one or two poss- 
ible lines of attack here. Television is such a complex and expen- 
sive business that its productions are centred on the large cities. 
Its values are metropolitan; its accents are standard; its stand- 
ards are professional. What effect is this having on local and 
parochial activities? Amateur drama must now stand com- 
parison with professional productions. How will this standard- 
ization affect the local actor or musician or even the local com- 
poser ? 

Another example of the strength of the central source was seen 
in the General Election campaign. In all of the political broad- 
casts, except Granada’s ‘Marathon’, the speakers represented 
their central parties and, because of the Representation of the 
People Act, their constituencies were not even named. Some of 
the local candidates completely subordinated their campaigns 
to this outpouring of propaganda from the centre. 

One of the greatest difficulties in this sort of investigation is 
deciding on the criteria by which value changes can be assessed. 
Are we to follow Richard Hoggart’s cue and to look for accepted 
values within cultural groups; should we take the views of our 
educationists, or of a social élite, or the Christian ethic as our 
standard? What is dangerous, I think, is to investigate the 
impact of the medium in terms of certain moral assumptions 
without stating precisely what they are or establishing their 
authority. 

Television may be modifying the images we have of social and 
political figures. Political leaders, representatives of sects and 
minorities, people of different religions or of none, if seen at 
close range in an informal and unrehearsed situation, may con- 
vey impressions that will blur or perhaps quite change a general 
stereotype. There is a world of difference between a person 
seen at close range and the same person reported in a news- 
paper, especially when that report is partisan. There are some 
straws of evidence to suggest that a more tolerant attitude is 
being induced and also a more searching examination of the 
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qualities and deficiencies of accepted modes of thought, as an 
effect of television viewing. 

So far as the transmission of general values is concerned, one 
wonders what effect the medium is having on, for example, | 
attitudes to children, to old people, to people who represent | 
industrial management, to trade union leaders, to courts of 
law, to the police, to crime, to working mothers, and to the rdle 
a woman is expected to play in life, to sex relations, to the 
accepted ideas of romance, to marriage, to foreigners,.and so on. 
And does the viewer become more or less passive, more or less | 
critical, more or less resistant to social pressures, more or less 
gregarious than before he began to see television? It is difficult | 
to believe that a person who spends one-seventh of his waking | reli 
life looking at television will remain unaffected by the values he | 
sees represented on it. Perhaps these values are first introduced she 
to us in early childhood and, since young children of seven and | Y¥“ 
upwards look at television programmes quite a lot, and perhaps ' 
see such values expressed and exemplified in that medium | ™" 
before they read about them or see them in other ways, it may | by 
be important to explore such effects among that age group. 

Here one must distinguish between the effects on the mal- 
adjusted or those already pre-disposed by their own mental | 
condition or by interpersonal relationships towards some unde- | W# 
sirable act (such as a crime of violence) and the general persua- few 
sive influence of the medium on normal people who will have det 
strong resistances to suggestions that cut into an accepted code 74 
of values. sep 

When value changes are investigated, it is important that the | tel 
medium of television be seen in its social setting. Attitudes to 
television, to programme-providing bodies, and to the people | P® 
who appear on the screen will be closely linked to attitudes to- 
wards social institutions at large. And the content of the pro- | 
grammes will, in the main, express what is also being said, 
though less effectively, through other channels. What is new is | 
the great magnification of effect brought about by the extent | In 
and intensity of television viewing. 
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Commercial Television : the first five years 


Minorities and Monopolies 


Norman Collins 
the 


controversy since the revision of the Prayer Book, the 1954 
coe Television Act marked the climax in the long struggle to 
cing relieve broadcasting in the United Kingdom from monopoly 
she | control. It now seems strangely unreal that such passions 
iced | Should have been released. For, during the intervening five 
and | years Independent Television has established itself as a natural 
aps | part of the national life. Over 92 per cent of the population are 
ium | Within reach of Independent programmes which are enjoyed 
by a total audience of more than 26 million people. 


les Peeontroversy what was probably the acutest political 


; 
wr) Independent Television started under a grave disadvantage. 
mal- ) AS a relic from the days of BBC monopoly, most television 
ntal | Viewers owned sets which could receive only on the BBC 
nde- | Wavelength. When the service opened in September 1955, 
ssua- | fewer than 200,000 homes were equipped to receive Indepen- 
have | dent Television. It is estimated that there are now more than 
code | 74 million homes able to receive the transmissions of the ten 


separate and unaffiliated companies engaged in providing 
tthe | television services to the people of Britain in addition to the 
es to | national service of the B B C. In other words, in four years the 
sople potential audience for Independent Television has increased 
»5 to- | thirty-seven-fold. 

pro- | What has been more remarkable, however, is the extent to 
said, which the viewer in Britain, finding himself for the first time 
ew is | With a choice of programmes, has preferred those of the 
Independent Television Authority. Among homes where the 
television service can be selected, some three-quarters have 
chosen the programmes put out by the Independent companies. 
The tremendous popularity of Independent Television is 
beyond question. 

But some of the critics complain that the success of Indepen- 
dent Television has been achieved only by catering for the 
masses at the expense of the individual. This has always seemed 


xtent 


—— 
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to me to be rather a strange line of thought. For if we are not all 
individuals, then what else can we be? The ‘masses’ are in 
fact, at least so far as television programmes are concerned, 
simply large groupings of individuals who happen to have a 
particular taste in common. It is insulting to regard as a 


unit in a moronic mass all who enjoy a programme of light | 


entertainment. Equally insulting would be to regard the large 
numbers of people who do not appreciate atonal music as totally 
lacking in the higher perceptive virtues. 

To condemn any course of action merely on the grounds of 
‘popularity’, i.e. that large numbers of people engage in it, 
is dangerously misleading. If such a course of argument were 
pursued it would lead inevitably to the conclusion that, for 
example, Victorian piety as expressed in Church-going was in 
itself condemnable. 

It is as possible for the majority to like the good as it is for 


| 
| 














the majority to like the bad. The terms are themselves in- | 


vidious. There is good jazz and bad jazz. Good classical music 


and bad classical music. Good music-hall and bad music-hall. | 
Good sermons and bad sermons. Good football and bad | 


football. And, no matter how bad the jazz, the classical music, 
the music-hall, the sermons or the football, no element of 
moral badness is involved. It is purely an aesthetic and not an 
ethical term. 

Prigs are of both kinds. There is no hard dividing line. It is 
strange, however, how frequently the aesthetic prig begins 
invoking the ethical values. Dire social consequences are 
predicted where none will accrue. Phrases like ‘morally enervat- 


ing’ are used when morality simply does not happen to be | 
involved. The most that can be said is’that nowadays large | 
numbers of people spend large amounts of time viewing tele- 


vision. Previously they spent large amounts of time going to the | 


cinema. Neither habit need rouse the moralist to an undue 
level of indignation. 

What is far more important is that those who write about or 
publicly discuss Independent Television are, in some measure, 
not those for whom Independent Television was originally 
conceived. There are, for example, a handful of critics, one 
Labour Politician and an assortment of other eccentrics who 
possess — or claim that they possess — such esoteric tastes that 
their requirements are hardly met by the Independent 
Television system. I strongly suspect that these eccentrics have 
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equally extreme views on the cinema, theatre, music-hall, 
radio, the Press, and all the other accepted media of com- 
munication; and certainly if a television service were adopted 
with their criteria the total audience would be even less than 
the entirely negligible (but still meritorious) audience for the 
BBC Third Programme. 

The truth of the matter is that people differ very greatly in 
their tastes. There can be no rigid grouping of people into 
categories. The many people who share an interest in a 
particular type of programme together form the ‘mass 
audience’ for that programme. But they are not the same 
people who make up each mass audience. Independent 
Television has done a very great deal to encourage the public 
to expect and demand material of the highest quality. And I 
think it is greatly to the credit of the good sense of the public 
at large and of all those engaged in providing programmes that 
they have moved forward together in harmony to make such 
remarkable progress. 

But what is most significant of all is that the fears of most, 
but not all, of those who opposed the setting-up of an alterna- 
tive Independent Television system have been found to be 
groundless. 

First, the Independent Television News is now everywhere 
accepted as a news service in every way as reputable and 
authoritative as that of the BBC. Secondly, Independent 
Television introduced regular Sunday religious programmes 
before the B BC had any such programmes. Again Indepen- 
dent Television (in the name of Associated-Rediffusion) 
anticipated the B B C in arranging educational Television for 
schools. And Independent Television has shown it is no less 
concerned with programmes on current affairs than the 
Grant-aided Corporation. To say that is not, in any way, to 
belittle the BBC Television Service. To do so would be 
ridiculous. Such a programme as ‘Panorama’ is well deserving 
of the tribute it receives. In many ways the Corporation has 
shown that it is by no means so established in its ways as not to 
be able to learn and to follow the examples set by Independent 
Television, just as IT V has continued and developed the 
reputable standards set by the Corporation in the past. The 
BBC, with its lavish revenues considerably enlarged during 
recent years, may well continue to play a useful and dis- 
tinguished part in the broadcasting pattern of this country. 
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All in all, however, it would have been surprising if Indepen- 
dent Television had not swept across the country and won over 
the viewer. For the viewer has found himself offered a service 
that is the expression of the combined experience of those men 
who for years have run the nation’s theatres, cinemas, concert 
halls, and newspapers. It is also a healthy and democratic 
thing that financial interests in the Independent Television 
Companies should be spread so widely. It is gratifying that so 
many branches of industry, the Press, and entertainment can 
participate in Independent Television. For the first time in 
the history of British broadcasting television is an expression 
of the nation’s activities as a whole, and not merely that of a 
segregated Brahmin community. 

Frequently I experience difficulty in satisfying myself that in 
matters relating to B BC policy I am representing the B BC 
as objectively and neutrally as is required in an article of this 
kind. It is therefore incumbent upon me to justify the word 
‘Brahmin’ by indicating that I mean a sect totally remote from 
the daily life of the nation. The justificatory phrase has been 
provided by Mr H. Carleton Greene, the Director-General- 
elect of the B B C, who speaking on behalf of the BBC to an 
audience (inscrutably in Germany) said: ‘Business as well as 
political interests should be excluded from any say, direct or 
indirect, in the control of broadcasting.’ It could be argued that 
politicians and business men, both of whom are represented 
on the BB C General Advisory Council, form a substantial part 
of the public community. It could be argued that Mr Greene 
said more than he intended. Those who admire Mr Greene most, 
however, will know that he is a thinker of the most exact order 
of precision. What Mr Greene said, he meant. And what Mr 
Greene meant was that broadcasting should be entrusted to a 
monastic community divorced entirely from contact with the 
administration of life. No one familiar with Mr Greene’s powers 
as an administrator can have any doubt that his intention will in 
every way be apparent. 

The whole question of the content of television programmes 
is clouded by the use of such terms as: serious, light, minority 
programmes, balancing programmes, cultural, enlightening, 
educational, soporific, informative — or simply entertaining. 
These are all qualitative terms which are seldom defined — does 
a ‘minority’ programme simply mean one which few people 
look at? If so, there are a great number of minority pro- 
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grammes on the BBC Television service, all of which should 
nevertheless remain where they are. But is not a more likely 
reason for a lack of viewers to certain either BBC or ITA 
programmes that for one reason or another the programme is 
just no good? Similarly does it mean that because more than 
5 million people view the regular weekly ‘About Religion’ pro- 
gramme it should be rejected as appealing to the lowest com- 
mon denominator of debased mass taste ? 

One of the most remarkable features of television as it has 
been developed by the Independent Television system — and 
perhaps one of its greatest achievements — rests in its ability to 
appeal alike to the rich and poor, the high-brow, middle-brow, 
and low-brow, and people of very different background, 
education and interests. Independent Television has disproved 
the dangerous fallacy that nothing really good can be popular, 
and that nothing popular can be really good. Subjects which 
in the pre-I TV era were regarded as commanding only 
small minority audiences are being effectively presented to 
audiences of millions. It has shown itself to be in a very real 
sense a public service broadcasting system. 

It is well known that programmes such as ‘Sunday Night at 
the London Palladium’, ‘Emergency — Ward 10’, or ‘Highway 
Patrol’, regularly command an audience running into many 
millions. The audience for a single feature film on Independent 
Television is more than the total attendances at all the cinemas 
throughout the country during the course of a full week. It is 
also generally accepted that only minorities are concerned with 
such programmes as news, religion, current affairs, art, science, 
and so on. How does Independent Television cater for those 
minority groups ? 

Theatre-goers, for example, are now — as they have always 
been — a relatively small section of the public. They are — if we 
were for a moment to accept the purely numerical consideration 
-a negligible minority. The average theatre can seat fewer than 
2,000 people. If the London theatres were filled to capacity 
they could accommodate only 55,000 people. By comparison, 
Independent Television has an average audience of some 
13 million people for each of its three full-length dramas 
presented each week in Television Playhouse, Armchair 
Theatre, and Play of the Week. One of the record runs in the 
theatre was Chu Chin Chow, which opened at His Majesty’s 
in 1916 and continued for 2,238 performances. In all the years 
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it was running it was seen by nearly 3 million people - a 


fantastic record, but less than a quarter of the audience for a | 


single Independent Television drama presentation. The 
Mousetrap has been running at the Ambassadors’ Theatre for 
approaching 3,000 performances, with a total audience of a 
little over a million. The nearest approach to Chu Chin Chow 
in terms of total audience was Me and My Girl which opened 
at the Victoria Palace in 1937 and ran for 1,646 performances 
with a total audience of some 2} million. My Fair Lady will 








| 
| 


beat them all. But Independent Television will beat My Fair | 


Lady if we are not too exact in knowing what we mean by 
‘beat’. 

The most famous names of the stage and of the screen - 
among them Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir John Gielgud, Sir 
Michael Redgrave, Miss Leslie Caron, Mr Robert Helpmann, 
and Miss Vivien Leigh in their world television drama 


— 


débuts — have appeared in the regular drama presentations on | 


the Independent Television network. An impressive range of 
plays has been presented including works by Ibsen, O’Neill, 


Tchekhov, Shaw, Shakespeare, Anouilh, Wilde, Strindberg, | 
Fry, O’Casey, Arthur Miller, Sartre. . . . Through television, | 


millions of people have been introduced to the best in world 
drama, and the British people have been revealed as lovers of 
the drama. This minority is now a majority so far as television 
is concerned. 

No one familiar with both the theatre and television will 
seriously advance the view that the impact of a play in tele- 
vision is likely to be as great as the impact of the same play 
portrayed by the same actors in the theatre. But no one familiar 
with both would deny that television has introduced, albeit in 
attenuated form, a vision of which the viewer would otherwise 
have remained in total, and not necessarily blissful, ignorance. 


Nor is this all. The introduction to the theatre is by no means | 


the only introduction to a world of wider experience. Indepen- 
dent Television has not sought to demonstrate to the world 
that it cannot comprehend the vast range of life so readily 
apparent to those who work for the B B C. Indeed, the purview 
of the BBC and of the I T A would appear to be identical. 
For example, a succession of public figures, politicians, phil- 


osophers, scientists, educationalists, and the clergy of the main | 


denominations have all appeared in Independent Television’s 
many and various topical series. Thus in ‘Right to Reply’ the 


| 
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| speakers have included the late John Foster Dulles, Selwyn 


Lloyd, Bertrand Russell, General Norstad, Jacques Soustelle, 
and Aneurin Bevan. Such ‘minority’ programmes are seen by 


| upwards of 5 million viewers. In ‘Free Speech’, Lord Boothby, 
| Mr Michael Foot, Mr A. J. P. Taylor, and Mr W. J. Brown — 


to name four of the regular debaters — have kept the conduct of 
current controversy not merely balanced but bold. The audience 
for this ‘minority’ programme is one of some 4 million people. 
Sir Kenneth Clark is now entering into a further series of 
programmes dealing with the visual arts. His new series of 


' five programmes on the Revolutionary Painters will deal with 


Goya, Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Brueghel and Caravaggio. 
And why has this series been scheduled at all in Independent 
Television? Because, though businessmen and politicians may 
have intruded, viewers will still be interested. These ‘minority’ 
programmes are viewed by some 7 million people. Again, in 
the field of documentary studies, Independent Television’s 
treatment of such subjects as Abortion, Polio, World Population, 
Insanity and the problems of Middle Age has attracted audiences 


| of 9 million or more. 


And so through all the many fields of programming. Religious 
programmes such as the weekly ‘About Religion’ series have 
grown in audience to some 5 million people. The popular 
science programme ‘It can Happen Tomorrow’ now reaches 
the largest home schoolroom audience of children and adults 
in British television. Independent Television aed bulletins 
are seen by some 12} million viewers. 

These are but a few of the great range of programmes which 
are — or were once — regarded as being of ‘minority’ appeal. 
‘This Week’, ‘Roving Report’, ‘We Want an Answer’, ‘This 


| Wonderful World’, ‘Searchlight’, ‘The Book Man’, ‘Look In’, 








ballet, music ... so the list goes on, all minority programmes 
seen and enjoyed by millions throughout the country. 

Nor is this all. In each of the regions the ten separate 
Programme Companies produce numerous programmes appeal- 
ing specially to the tastes and outlooks of the local population. 
Local news, discussions, magazine programmes, programmes 
of entertainment, programmes of special appeal to farmers, and 
so on — local programmes originated by the individual 
Programme Companies in their own areas, and satisfying local 
needs in a way never achieved — and only recently attempted — 
by the Royal Charter Corporation. Do not for a moment 
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imagine that it is the BBC that is to blame. The BBC | 
itself is highly praiseworthy and well-meaning. It is the | 
Charter under which the B B C operates that is out of date and 
in need of revision. It was a previous Director-General of the 


B B C, Sir Frederick Ogilvie, who said: 






My chief impressions were two: the evils of the monopoly 
system and the gallant work of a very able and delightful 
executive staff in trying to overcome them. The BBC, 
good as it is, would gain vastly by the abolition of monopoly } 
and the introduction of competition. | 


I have said enough to show that minority or serious pro- 
grammes as they are generally understood are by no means 
confined to minority audiences. Far from it. They have an 
enormous following, and research has shown that the level | 
of appreciation among viewers of these programmes compares | 
more than favourably to that for the lighter sides of our 
programming. This is just one of the remarkable achievements 
of Independent Television. 

Nor are all the ‘minority’ programmes ‘serious’. There are | 
fair-sized minority groups interested for instance in racing and 
show-jumping, jazz, ballroom dancing, popular music, film 
and stage gossip, athletics, swimming, tennis, billiards, and 
motor-racing and so on. 

It should be observed that the ‘serious’ content of Indepen- | 
dent Television programmes is by no means restricted to those | 
that have a special minority appeal. Take, for instance, | 
‘Emergency — Ward 10’. This twice-weekly drama in a hospital 
setting is British television’s most successful serial. Now in its | 


third year it has a regular audience exceeding 10 million. The 
series has been commended throughout the field of medicine | 
and by religious leaders. It has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of hospital routine, and has 
constantly emphasized how life and suffering can be saved | 
through the use of proper safety standards at work, in the / 
street, and in the home. These are positive achievements of a 
programme which is popularly regarded as being purely 

within the entertainment field. Similarly, the hour-long 

weekly ‘Probation Officer’, seen at peak time by 12} million 

people, is in truth far more than a light drama. Certainly it | 
is entertaining. Its wide appeal is shown by the fact that it has 
become one of the ten most popular programmes. But 
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viewed in another way it is a searching and valuable study of 
some of the outstanding social problems of our time and of those 
people who devote their lives to seeking the solution to these 
problems. 

Among the more valuable achievements of television in the 
span of years since the introduction of Independent Television 
in 1955 has, I believe, been the narrowing of the gulf between 
the serious and the interesting and the entertaining. (Sir 
William Haley in the BBC tried to divide the public into 
Home, Light and Third.) Subjects which at one time were 
regarded as capable of commanding only small minority 
audiences are being effectively presented to millions. The 
really enormous audiences all the time in television compared 
with the sales of books, the number of people in the theatre or 
cinema, and many other pursuits is a tribute to the ability of 
the general body of the public to choose well when they are 
given a free choice. 

What is the outcome of all this in terms of the overall 
programme structure? Independent Television devotes some 
40-50 per cent of its total broadcasting time to the ‘serious’ 
group of programmes comprising news, current affairs, 
religion, documentaries, full-length live dramas, the children’s 
viewing period, and transmissions to schools. This is very much 
the same proportion as is given by the State service to similar 
types of programme. Moreover, in the peak viewing period of 
7.30-10.30 p.m. Independent Television again devotes much 
the same time as the B BC to serious material as defined above 
-in both television services about 30-40 per cent of the total. 

The proportion of serious material in programmes is, I 
think, gratifyingly high. This is particularly so when it is 
considered that the balance of programming time has to 
accommodate all the wide field of light entertainment, music, 
feature films, short drama programmes, outside broadcasts and 
sport. Naturally at peak times there is a slightly higher pro- 
portion of the most popular types of programme. Majorities 
too have their rights - a democratic principle not always 
recognized during the three decades of monopoly control of 
broadcasting by the BBC -— and I think it is only just that 
during this limited period of the evening the majorities should 
have a fair share of the programme time. 

A word about the use of foreign material. The great majority 
of British Independent Television programmes are of British 








origin and performance. In fact the proportion of foreign 
material does not exceed 14 per cent of the total output. 
This foreign content of programmes includes some of the best 
television material available from other countries, particularly 
the Commonwealth and America, and is highly appreciated by 
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British audiences. It may in passing be noted that the pro- | 
portion of foreign material in BBC television programmes | 


often exceeds that of Independent Television. 


* * * 


I quote now from an article which I wrote for a recent issue | 
of the E.B.U. Review :— 


The Television Act 1954 vested overall control of Indepen- 
dent Television in the Independent Television Authority 
(I T A) which for a period of ten years was empowered to 
provide ‘television broadcasting services, additional to those 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation and of high quality, 
both as to the transmission and as to the matter trans- 
mitted. ...’ 

The Act lays down that except in certain defined circum- 
stances programmes themselves shall be provided not by the 
Authority but by Programme Contractors ‘who, under 
contracts with the Authority, have, in consideration of 
payments to the Authority ... the right and duty to provide 
programmes or parts of programmes to be broadcast by the 
Authority, which may include advertisements.’ In practice, 
the I T A establishes the television transmitters, rents broad- 
casting time on these transmitters to the Programme Con- 
tractors appointed by the I T A, and generally surveys the 
programmes and the advertising which accompanies them to 
see that the terms of the Television Act are observed. Under 
this arrangement the revenues from advertising go direct to 
the Programme Contractors and not to the I T A. 

The Act itself was a typically British device of compromise. 
While it departed in all salient facts from the concept of the 
BBC with its income receivable from the Postmaster- 
General, it was as much at variance from the American 
system of sponsored programmes — the system which has 
resulted in much broadcasting of the first excellence — under 
which advertisers themselves are responsible for programme 
content as well as for the advertisements. Sponsorship of this 
kind is specifically prohibited under the Television Act. 
Independent Television in the United Kingdom has grown up 
under a system whereby the advertiser purchases time 
precisely as the newspaper advertiser purchases space. No 
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connection between programmes and advertisements is 
permitted by law, although advertisements may be placed in 
juxtaposition to particular programmes. 

Stipulations are written into the contracts of the Pro- 
gramme Contractors to ensure that programmes comply with 
the requirements of the Act; that control of the companies 
remains within the United Kingdom, and that they do not fall 
into the hands of persons or bodies associated with advertising ; 
that they remain completely independent of each other both as 
to finance and control; and that there is adequate competition 
between them for the provision of programmes. 


The charge is sometimes made against Independent Tele- 
vision that it is itself a monopoly. This is a rather strange 
accusation, particularly when the position of television in 
this country at the present day is compared with the three 
decades prior to 1955 when the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion was the sole master not only of television but of sound 
broadcasting as well. The Television Act of 1954 broke the 
BBC monopoly so far as television was concerned, providing 
for the setting up of the Independent Television system to 
provide television services additional to those of the BB C. If 
there is therefore a monopoly it is very different from the 
monopoly which existed five years ago, and for that matter 
still exists in the field of sound broadcasting. 

Monopoly is defined by the Concise Oxford Dictionary as 
the ‘exclusive possession of the trade in some commodity’. The 
Independent Television system as a whole faces direct com- 
petition from the B B C. But competition from the B B C is by 
no means the only competitive element in Independent 
Television. The ITV programmes are provided by ten 
Programme Companies. Furthermore, the Programme Com- 
panies derive their entire finance from the sale of advertising 
space, and are naturally in competition for their share of the 
national advertising budget. 

In all its functions IT V competes with other media of 
communication. In the presentation of news ITV (and 
BBC) competes with the Press, radio, the cinema, the weekly 
journals of opinion, and other publications. As an entertainer, 
television vies with all other forms of entertainment. As an 
advertising medium, I T V is faced with competition from 


| Newspapers, periodicals, posters, the cinema, and radio. From 
papers, p po 


the latter form of competition, the B B C is protected. 
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It is evident that Independent Television is not a monopoly 
in the strict sense, but is fulfilling the same purpose as a number 
of other means of communication that are in direct competition 
with it. 

In a special sense, however, there is a monopoly in Indepen- 
dent Television —- a monopoly of television advertising to a 
single company in a single area at any one particular time. 
This is the sort of advertising monopoly which a local news- 
paper has in an area with no other newspapers of its own. In 
the three main areas of the country served by I T V - that is 
London, the Midlands and the North — no single company has 
in fact a monopoly of television advertising throughout the 
week. In London my own company, Associated Television 
Ltd., is responsible for providing the programmes at week- 
ends and for allocating the advertising time available during 
that period of transmission; but during the week Associated 
Rediffusion Ltd. is responsible for the London programmes 
and advertising. In the Midlands area Associated Television 
Ltd. is responsible for the programmes for Mondays to Fridays, 
and ABC Television Ltd. for the programmes at the week- 
ends. Similarly, in the North the programme time is divided 
between ABC Television Ltd. at the week-ends and Granada 
Television Network Ltd. during the week. Thus in the three 
major population areas there is competition between four 
independent programme companies for the television advertis- 
ing expenditure from which they derive their financial support. 

I feel that Wednesday vying with Sunday is to say the least 
an unorthodox form of competition, and not the most perfect. 
But because the necessary channels were not made available 
the Independent Television Authority was unable to take the 
simple and obvious course of securing full competition by 
establishing from the start two independent stations in each 
area. But with only two channels initially placed at its disposal 
this could not be done. 

In appointing the companies which were to provide the 
programmes, the I T A could quite easily have appointed a 
single contractor in each of the three main areas to provide 
the programmes for the whole week — just as it has since done 
in the smaller areas. But this would have had the disadvantage 
not merely of creating within each service area a complete 
monopoly for the one selected company, but would also have 
defeated the Authority’s policy of creating as many strong 
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independent companies as the one-station system would allow. 
In the result, the present ‘mosaic’ was evolved in which the 
elements are the four ‘parent’ companies, the days of the week, 
and the three service areas. 

The ITA was later given access to two more television 
channels. These could perhaps have been used to provide 
competing stations in the main areas, but only at the expense 
of achieving a complete national coverage. It was decided to 
give priority to bringing Independent Television to viewers 
throughout the country, and Programme Companies were in 
due course appointed to serve Central Scotland, South Wales 
and the West, Southern England, North-East England, East 
Anglia, and Northern Ireland. Over 92 per cent of the 
population of the United Kingdom is already within reach of 
Independent Television programmes, and within a short time 
the proportion will be 95 per cent or more. Thus with only four 
channels so far made available by the Government, the IT A 
has not been able to provide more than one independent 
service for each area of the country. 

Such elements of a monopoly situation as exist in Independent 
Television were not, therefore, the choice of the Programme 
Companies concerned. And I am pleased to be able to say that 
the Company with which I am associated, Associated Television 
Limited, has on a number of occasions placed on record that 
it would welcome competition by any independent company 
seeking to attract viewers on the same days of the week and in 
the same areas. I regard such a development as the next logical 
step in providing that wider freedom of choice which in other 
spheres of our social life we regard as being the true essence of 
democracy. We should not be satisfied until we have achieved 
in broadcasting the same richness, variety and competition of 
which we are so justly proud in the British Press. 
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Sir Kenneth Clark 
“FIVE 
REVOLUTIONARY 
PAINTERS” 


Monday evenings at 10.30 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 
London, Midlands, North and Scotland 


GOYA OCTOBER 1oth 
BRUEGHEL NOVEMBER 16th 
CARAVAGGIO NOVEMBER 30th 
REMBRANDT DECEMBER 14th 
VAN GOGH DECEMBER 28th 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
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Public reef — private bonanza? 


The 
Gold Mine of Commercial 
Television 


Gordon McLachlan 


HAVE been carrying out my own T V quiz these past 
| few weeks and, accustomed as I am to protestations of 

ignorance of financial matters from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, I was unprepared for the lack of elementary 
knowledge, shown by the answers of my friends and 
acquaintances, to questions about the financial basis and 
background of commercial television. Quite apart from the 
fact that what is happening there is one of the most fascinating 
serial stories of our times, the dénouement of which (or at 
least of Part One) may well be an important issue at the next 
General Election, the presumptive year of which coincides 
with the termination of the licence of the Independent 
Television Authority, I firmly believe that it is impossible to 
debate properly the issues of commercial television without 
knowing something of its financial background which is now 
one of Very Big Business indeed. 

It was particularly interesting that, under the stimulation 
of the recent General Election, part of the story of the boom in 
property shares was brought to the front pages of the popular 
newspapers, and people who normally shy away from the 
financial pages were commenting, cynically or enviously, on 
the reports of the spectacular profits which had been made 
through the sharp rises of stock exchange prices in the shares of 
companies concerned with property development. Yet the 
story of the financial growth of the programme companies 
providing commercial television is considerably more news- 
worthy, and the issues it raises for the future of the most recent 
experiment in State enterprise, the Independent Television 
Authority, are extraordinarily interesting. 


* * * 
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The Independent Television Authority 

There is so much loose understanding about such familiar 
initials as IT V, IT A, AT V etc., it might be as well first 
of all to get some of the simple facts clear. 

There is, of course, at the apex of the system only one 
Independent Television Authority, which was set up by the 
Television Act, 1954. The Authority, while thus a creature of 
Parliament, is not part of the Civil Service, and, although 
financed out of Government funds in accordance with the 
Act, pays rates and taxes (profits as well as income) in the same 
way as other commercial enterprises. The stated function of the 
Authority is to provide for the period of ten years from the 
passing of the Act television services additional to those of the 
B B C and ‘of high quality both as to the transmission and as to 
the matter transmitted, for so much of the United Kingdom, 
the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands as may from time to 
time be reasonably practicable.’ 

The Act is also specific about the arrangements to be made to 
effect this. Except for one or two saving provisions to cover 
possible misfires — for example, the implied threat that it may 
be necessary for the Authority to provide its own programmes 
to ensure a proper balance in the subject matter, or by reason 
of ‘a temporary lack of suitable persons willing and able to 
become or continue as programme contractors on suitable 
terms and to perform their obligations as such’ — the Authority 
must broadcast through independent programme contractors. 
So far as these are concerned, the Authority is required to do 
all it can to secure that ‘there is adequate competition to supply 
programmes between a number of programme contractors 
independent of each other both as to finance and as to control.’ 

Thus, the Act set up the Authority and gave it directions to 
control the entrepreneurs who were to produce eventually the 
programmes which would attract advertisers. 

Despite its conception, the development of I T V has not 
quite followed classical laissez faire lines. The Independent 
Television Authority awarded contracts in the beginning not 
strictly to the highest bidder, but took as its main criterion of 
choice ‘the ability of the various applicants ... to produce, as a 
long-term and continuing operation, balanced programmes of 
high quality. It seemed to the Authority that since contractors 
would have to supply programmes for a substantial period 
each week they would need large financial resources. ... The 
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necessity for sufficient money to enable the contractors to 
carry on and to keep their independence meant that the 
number of effective starters was not large.’* 

It certainly was not, for it was clear from the start that the 
contractors had to commit themselves to fairly large sums and, 
as a result, the successful applicants were able to strike a good 
bargain with the Authority on rentals. Yet a measure of the 
success of the Independent Television Authority’s financial 
policy is given by its strong position today, especially if it is 
remembered that the financial clauses of the Act provide both 
for Exchequer grants to the Authority of not more than 
£750,000 in any one year and loans from the Exchequer 
totalling up to £2,000,000 for initial expenditure. In fact, the 
Authority has never drawn a grant and clearly will never need 
to do so. At the same time, since 1954 it has borrowed only 
£550,000 from the Government to finance its initial expendi- 
ture and, like other national enterprises, has paid interest on 
this, not exactly at commercial rates, but not at rates 
unprofitable to the Exchequer. According to their last 
published accounts (year to March gist, 1958) approximately 
one-fifth of this loan has already been repaid and it is fairly 
safe to divine from these accounts that the financial policy of the 
Authority is geared to the intention to repay the whole loan 
before 1964. 


The Programme Contracting Companies 


There are now several programme contracting companies in 
the field, most of the recent ones reflecting the localization of 
television programme cover in the country, but for the full 
flavour of the romantic story, one has really to look at the early 
birds and, in particular, the two contractors who share the 
London Channel (9) — Associated Rediffusion (A-R) and 
Associated Television (A T V). 

From the outset, in addition to their success in securing 
contracts, all the programme contractors shared one prime 
characteristic — they were incorporated as private companies. 
By law, such companies, which are in a half-way position 
between partnerships and public companies, have the 
privilege of limited liability, but have certain restrictions as to 
total membership and to the transfer of shares. They are also 


* The Annual Report of the IT A 1954-5. 
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prohibited from inviting public subscription for their shares. In 
effect, therefore, the private company must raise its capital 
from a restricted circle of investors and, in the event of 
additional capital becoming necessary to finance developments, 
cannot resort to an appeal to the public without losing its 
status as a private company. There is, of course, as well as the 
additional disability to those shareholders who wish to sell 
their shares, that there is no share quotation on the Stock 
Exchange and, therefore, no free market. 

Thus, when contracts were first awarded, A-R for example 
had a share capital of £500,000 supported by a loan capital of a 
similar amount. The main part of this capital was put up by a 
consortium of three large companies confident in the potenti- 
ality of commercial television, but in this, as in most other 
cases, certain privileged individuals were also allowed to 
participate as a minority interest. One of the consortium, the 
Associated Newspapers Group, began to pull out in 1956 by 
selling the majority of its shares for an undisclosed sum to the 
other shareholders, when the financial going seemed very 
tricky. By this time over £6,000,000 was being employed in the 
business, all of which had come from shareholders either by 
way of share capital subscribed or loan capital or advances, 
presumably not very well secured, except in hope. 

To give some idea of the risks involved, in the year 1956-7 
the accounts showed a loss of £600,000. During the next year, 
however, the tide turned and the equivalent profit was 
£5,100,000 and in the following year, 1958-9, the profits 
swelled to £7,100,000. The story of A T V has followed much 
the same pattern as this, if not quite so spectacularly, but there 
is one essential difference in that A T V has become a public 
company and has now a Stock Exchange quotation for its 
Ordinary (non-voting) shares, which thus, to the great 
benefit of its initial shareholders, have now a free market. 

Now this is a success story, as the City Editors would put it, 
of ‘brilliant magnitude’, and the significance of the annual 
profit earned (before Tax) on the original risk capital, can no 
doubt be easily grasped by those readers of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY who can divide 7 by } and multiply the answer by 
100 to get the appropriate percentage. True, the actual share 
capital of £500,000 was backed for the initial period by un- 
secured loans and advances from the expectant shareholders, 
but financial forecasting is considerably more accurate than 
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selecting a number for roulette, and even during 1956, with the 
experience of the Americans to draw upon and the soaring 
popularity of television, it must have been fairly obvious that 
the tide had not only turned but was running strongly. It is an 
interesting feature, supposedly strange to business dealings but 
one to be applauded, that there has never been any attempt on 
the part of the private companies concerned to cover up the 
extent of their profits. Indeed it has been said that Associated 
Rediffusion have published their results in the public interest. 

It is, however, curious that at the very time these brilliant 
results were being made known this summer, the programme 
contractors were informing advertisers that they intended to 
increase their advertising rates so that a 60-second ‘spot’ at 
peak time on Associated Rediffusion now costing £1155, 
will become £1380 by January 1960 and £1840 in a year’s 
time! 

* * * 

The Public Interest 

Now it might well be thought that the Independent 
Television Authority from which all this bounty springs would 
be sharing fully in this success story. But, no. According to the 
rather frostily-worded Third Report from the Committee of 
Public Accounts, ‘it is the deliberate policy of the Authority 
that their income should not be associated with the profits 
of the programme contractors’. In evidence, the Authority 
pointed out to the Committee that, in their opinion, there is 
nothing in the Act which required them to seek from the 
contractors ‘terms which would be calculated to provide 
excess revenue for payment into the Exchequer’. The Authority, 
apparently satisfied with the rentals it was able to negotiate 
with the original contractors, which would enable them to 
break even, and more, by 1964, told the Committee it was no 
function of theirs to make a profit. The presumption on which 
they worked was that they considered they met their statutory 
requirements by first fixing local rentals to cover their costs 
over the ten years of their statutory life, after which they 
selected the applicant company for each area that offered the 
best television service at the appropriate figure. (In a letter to 
The Times the Director-General of the Authority enlarged on 
this somewhat terse report of the Committee and proudly 
pointed out that by 1964, having paid tax of £7,000,000, the 
Authority will have acquired debt-free assets costing £5,000,000 
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and an accumulated reserve of £4,000,000.) The contracts 
accordingly contain provisions for increasing the rentals 
originally fixed only to a very limited extent, which ‘has little 
relation to the profits now being made by the programme 
contracts’. This is not all, however, for it seems that ‘three of 
the earlier contracts include a letter in which the Authority 
declared it was not part of their financial policy to plan for or 
build up a significant surplus over and above such expenditure 
as they felt proper in carrying out their duty under the Act’, 
and stated if there was a surplus accumulating they would be 
willing to enter into discussion with the programme con- 
tractors — presumably to abate the contract! 

The Committee of Public Accounts, which cannot be 
considered either by membership or tradition altogether a 
radically-minded body, seem considerably horrified, as well 
they might be, with this declared policy of the Authority and 
they recorded the view that, in future, contracts should take 
full account of capacity to pay. Further, the Committee declined 
to accept the validity of the argument of the Authority that the 
principle on which they should work was to make certain that 
the programme companies who were competing should first 
be financially secure, and thereafter the Authority should only 
pay reyard to ‘those qualifications that bear upon the relative 
ability of applicant groups to provide the best possible television 
programmes’. The Committee considered this gave the wrong 
emphasis and felt that in future the rentals representing the 
contractors’ capacity to pay should be arrived at by com- 
petition providing that the Authority judge the highest bidder 
to be of standing, and technically and financially competent to 
provide the service. The Committee also believe that more 
stress should be given to Section 5 of the Act to ensure that 
contractors should be independent of each other, and while the 
report does not indicate why this issue is raised, it is easy to see 
that the conditions of the industry’s working, with high costs of 
production, and very few operators, could well lead to cartel 
arrangements so far as programme production is concerned. 


* * * 
What price 1964? 
It will be obvious that there is a very intriguing financial 


question mark overshadowing the financial arrangements for 
commercial television, and which confuses even more the 
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many issues which will have to be resolved within the next five 
years. At the end of that time the licence of the Authority will 
lapse, but in the next year or two the interpretation of the 
Authority’s policy, in relation to the gigantic profits apparently 
to be made out of television advertising, will become a key 
question in the future of television as a whole (the B B C and 
the projected third television programme included). It is true 
that the Authority, along with the programme contractors, has 
been paying large sums to the Government through Income 
Tax, but very large profits have also been made privately by 
those enterprising contractors who secured contracts in the 
first phase, on what were clearly excellent terms. The views of 
the Public Accounts Committee, the membership of which 
reflects the strength of the parties in Parliament, promises that 
the Government, even at the risk of ideological schizophrenia, 
are unlikely to allow the present licensed free-for-all for the 
privileged few to continue beyond 1964. How they are going to 
resolve (or even define) the matter of inadequate competition 
is a big problem because of the large resources and the tech- 
nique required on the part of the programme contractors, but 
the remarkable attitude of the Authority to the financial 
rewards of this advertising medium as revealed by the Report 
from the Committee of Public Accounts, will satisfy nobody. It 
surely follows that radical proposals to extract a larger share of 
the milk out of the rich coconut which owes its being to a state 
of monopoly—perhaps even to help the arts in general—can be 
expected from the policy-makers of both (or should it be, all ?) 
political parties. 

Yet the Government may be tempted to adopt the other way 
of restricting the profits - by making the third programme a 
commercial one run by a new set of programme companies. 
These would compete for the main audience and divide it. 
There would be less profits all round. If, at the same time, as a 
counter, the BBC is allowed an extra channel to run two 
balanced programmes, it would mean that at any one time 
there would probably be three choices of light entertainment. 
There is no doubt that this would cut profits down to a reason- 
able size; but what would its effect be on the level of entertain- 
ment? If the audience measurement rating is to be the criterion, 
this level would hardly be high. 

Fortunately, there are signs that the entrepreneurs have seen 
that their greatest need now is not for profits (they are assured), 
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but for prestige because it is only by the quality of the service 
they give, that they have a hope of retaining their immensely 
privileged position. 

The programme contractors’ attitude during the next few 
years should not therefore be forgotten, for they cannot afford 
to be passive and it might be that the gift horses already 
presented by them to the arts will be improved as time goes on. 

There was this week a wonderfully star-studded A-R pro- 
gramme including Callas, Markova, Gobbi, Iturbi and the 
Royal Philharmonic with Fistoulari which, however much it 
could be criticized, must have cost a fortune to produce. 

Yet I wonder if, eventually, we, the public, are going to be 
the winners ? 


Who’s Who 


ASA BRIGGS is Professor of Modern History at the University of 
Leeds. 


NORMAN COLLINS, aged fifty-two, is Deputy-Chairman of A T V. 
Previous posts include Director General B B C Overseas Service; 
Controller BBC Light Programme; Controller BBC Tele- 
vision. Publications include London Belongs to Me (1945) and Bond 
Street Story (1959). 


ROBERT KEE, aged forty, has appeared on ITV and BBC 
television programmes, working principally for Panorama. 
Previous posts include Foreign Correspondent for The Observer 
and Literary Editor of The Spectator. Publications include A Sign 
of the Times and Broadstrop in Season (1959). 


ED MURROW, born 1908 in N. Carolina, is a well-known reporter 
and news analyst, radio and T V. His reputation was established 
internationally between 1937 and 1946 when he was European 
Director of Columbia Broadcasting System. 


MICHAEL REDINGTON, aged thirty-one, is Producer of the ‘About 
Religion’ series for A T V. Had previously been in the theatre 
and travelled with the Old Vic to Australia and North America. 


JOSEPH TRENAMAN is Granada Fellow at Leeds University in 
charge of the Television Research Unit. Has recently completed 
a four-year programme of research on the communication of 
ideas through television and sound broadcasting at Oxford, with 
the support of the B B C and Nuffield Foundation. 
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Random Extracts from a TV Critic’s Notebook 


Best and Worst of Inventions 


Maurice Richardson 


Occupational Hazards 


EOPLE often say to me: ‘I wonder you don’t go mad 
Prooiin at all that television!’ Sometimes I tell them I 

have learned Braille so as to be able to read while viewing. 
More often I tell them the truth, which is that they are, as 
usual, neglecting the obvious: a lot of television is phenomenally 
good and the rest is easy to switch off. 

At first it is easier to switch your set on and off than your 
attention; but you soon acquire the habit of living by the clock, 
viewing and reading or writing in alternate snatches. It is a 
bit like having to live at a perpetual race-meeting. (The 
educational value of racing is much underestimated. Among 
the virtues it teaches are strict punctuality, intense yet flexible 
concentration, living in the present. Only the Irish priesthood 
seems to have realized its possibilities as a spiritual discipline.) 

Yet even now, when I know almost as soon as I switch on — if 
not before — whether a programme is going to be worth looking 
at, I am still inclined to view too much rather than too little. I 
seem to have an indiscriminate appetite amounting to scopo- 
philia for anything shown on a screen. Even when I know that 
the behaviour I am watching is not only insignificant but 
unnatural, I still get the feeling that I am learning about 
human nature. Isherwood says something to this effect about 
his inveterate cinema going in Lions and Shadows. The film, he 
found, brought people close up to him so that he could study 
them as if they were insects under a lens. With television the 
illusion of proximity is heightened. The screen may be smaller, 
but the fact that you possess it in your own home gives it an 
almost supernatural power. The expression magic box is not 
just an empty cliché. At this point the dangerous regressive 
infantile element creeps in; the television set becomes the 
hypnotic fantasy-machine that supplies ready made day- 
dreams, takes away initiative. Here tellyzombies are made. 
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Introvert’s View 


The introverted nature of the viewing habit is the same for 
both T V critic and public. You go out expansively to the 
theatre or the cinema. You hurry home, hugging yourself, to 
the big fireside night on television. But there are some special 
occupational features of critics’ viewing. My friends tell me that 
when they catch themselves watching some singularly cretinous 
programme, such as one of the dafter quizzes or an exceptionally 
monotonous variety turn, they feel a twinge of guilt. I, on the 
other hand, can fool myself I am working. 

Carefully planned selective viewing is essential. There is 
no worse sufferer from the Cinderella neurosis than the T V 
critic who has stayed too long at the cocktail party. Nothing 
makes him so anxious as being cut off from his viewing base. 
He must especially beware of week-ends with friends or in 
hotels that profess to have T V sets and turn out to be yet 
unconverted. It is sure to be the night when A B C’s Armchair 
Theatre has decided to stage a fifty-five minute adaptation of 
Proust, and a cross-country run may be necessary to get you in 
at the death. 

Portable sets are not much help yet. The lightest weighs 
upwards of 40 lb. or so, and with their small aerials are suscep- 
tible to interference so that you cannot always be sure of 
reception. I once tried the experiment of cruising round the 
home counties for an evening in a huge chauffeur driven car 
in which a T V set had been installed. Reception varied accord- 
ing to passing traffic. The set was on the floor and the sensation 
of looking down at the image, between my feet, of Miss Edana 
Romney, then at the height of her first reign as a national Miss 
Lonelyhearts, is with me still. In the bar of the large roadhouse 
where we stopped for a rest everybody seemed to be looking 
like an actor. I began to suffer from the delusion that it must be 

the scene of ‘Jim’s Inn’, that cunning advertising magazine, 
and that television had become the sole national occupation. 
There is a similar sensation, perhaps even intensified, to be got 
at that strange annual festival of electronic engineering and 
show business, the Radio Show. 


Tout Comprendre ... 


It can be positively dangerous for a critic to spend too much 
time around the studios. Television is so complicated technically 
and subject to such relentless time pressures that you soon 
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become almost mawkishly sympathetic towards everybody 
concerned except the public. Watching, from the dark back- 
ward of a producer’s box, a programme being transmitted with 
all the enormous possibilities of confusion provided by several 
monitor screens, each carrying a different picture, and com- 
munication with the floor studio below by walkie talkie, you 
cannot help marvelling that anything comes out on the screen 
in the right order. Some television producers, especially the 
younger ones and the anxiety-prone, seem still to feel that every 
programme is a marvel; this may explain why they are so 
sensitive to criticism; only some, though; others seem to have 
attained a state of almost mystical calm when on the job that is 
vastly impressive. 

There is one situation that is almost certainly peculiar to 
the T V critic. It gives him a sharp occupational trauma. It is 
simultaneous viewing. Owing to the maddening clashing 
between the drama departments it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to look at two plays at once. Fortunately, such is the law of 
drama department averages, if one play is good it is very 
unlikely that the other will be good too. Only somebody with 
powers of discrete and continuous co-ordination as phenomenal 
as Julius Caesar’s can pay equal attention to both. You often 
have difficulty getting both your sets working without interfer- 
ing with each other. The strain involved is always great. So is 
the danger of finding yourself nodding madly between sets 
like Buridan’s ass. 


Animism 

I do most of my viewing in as much comfort as possible and 
always with the light on because this is much less tiring to the 
eyes. Sometimes there are one or two people in the room, but 
as often as not I am alone. The only times I experience any- 
thing approaching the family audience atmosphere, which 
some say is such an important part of the T V ritual, is on 
Sunday afternoons. I am impervious to studio audiences except 
that I get irritated by them when their applause is more than 
usually undeserved. I am no more conscious of being one of a 
vast audience than I am conscious of being one of 5 million 
readers when I read the strips in the Daily Mirror. Yet I must 
have some preconscious realization or illusion of community 
when viewing, because I often find that when thinking about 
programmes afterwards I try to measure their effect in mass 
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audience reactions, 500,000 cups of cocoa spilt, a million 
stitches dropped. 

There is, I am convinced, a reciprocal wish on the part of 
viewers to communicate. In some cases it takes the form of a 
feeling that the set is a means of transmitting themselves back 
to the studio, a variation of the pathetic fallacy. Liberace has 
described some of his fan mail from lonely middle-aged ladies 
who write telling him that they are absolutely sure he was 
admiring their new curtains. There are many other examples 
of a similar animistic attitude. Sometimes the set is treated as if 
it were a shrine for the favourite T V personality. When 
Gilbert Harding is unwell some of his understandably many 
fans put tubes of indigestion powder or even bottles of invalid 
burgundy on top of the set when he appears. This is sympathetic 
magic, straight out of the Golden Bough. Yet I am inclined to 
think that just as the hypnotic effect that television induces is 
light, so the expressions of primitive mentality which it evokes 
are all rather superficial — just as well, no doubt. 


Chamber Movie for Dwarf Screen? 


The intimate peephole aspect of T V, together with its small 
family-circle type audience, has led some pundits to maintain 
that good films — and, for that matter, plays — for television 
should be small-scale, cinematic and dramatic equivalents of 
chamber music. It is true that big films can lose a lot of vital 
detail when brought down to the scale of the smallscreen. (I 
have just been reading an aritcle in The Anglo-Soviet Journal by 
two Russian T V critics who remark that the faces in the 
famous Odessa Steps sequence in The Battleship Potemkin were 
reduced to pointilliste dots.) 

It is also true that small animals such as squirrels and 
polecats, appearing in some of the brilliant nature films, can 
give you the impression that they are the real stars of telefilm, 
and that no humans can compete with them when it comes to 
vivid actuality. But it does not do to be too obsessed by scale. 
It may be that a somewhat oblique method of presentation 
helps with an effect of peeping through, but there is absolutely 
no limit to the scope of the subject that T V can take. I am 
thinking as I write of the brilliant documentary by Gilhausen 
of India which Panorama showed early in October. 

When it comes to feature films on T V,I am sure that a good 
deal of one’s prejudice is simply due to the dismal level of so 
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many of the old-time programme pictures that are released for 
showing on television, a notoriously sharp revealer of the 
corny and the phony, is just as hard on a 20-year-old screen 
Kordamess as it is on a present day imitation situation comedy. 
You have only to look at a few classics when they do crop up in 
programmes like the B B C’s ‘Movie Museum’ to have your 
faith restored. 

The really sinister development in telefilms, meanwhile, 
remains those international abortions, the half-hour series which 
are canned to divert the admass on both sides of the Atlantic. 


University of the Air 


The possibilities for television in every direction, educational, 
entertainmentwise, aesthetic, ethical, religious, mass psycho- 
therapeutic, are so fantastic that the more you think about 
them the more confused you tend to become. The whole 
situation screams for planning and organization. This is one of 
the most depressing aspects of the huge Conservative majority 
at the election, that planning should have become, if not a dirty 
word, a forgotten pigeon-hole. 

Yet any government that was determined could give us 
a University of the Air to-morrow, either on a Ministry of 
Education channel or a closed circuit. It could supply in 
lectures and demonstrations a series of courses of university 
degree standard in most arts and many science subjects. Why 
should this be regarded as Utopian when it is so essentially 
practicable? Meanwhile, the present situation of intermittent, 
snippetty science programmes, which, to do them justice, are 
almost never individually dull, will continue. I resigned myself 
long ago to having a mind like a magpies’ dormitory, but it 
seems a pity to waste the opportunity of educating a whole 
generation. Perhaps something will be done. 


Avant Garde 


One of the salient contradictions inherent in television can be 
summed up as improvisation versus contrivance. An element of 
improvisation is an essential part of good television. The most 
purely televisual moments are the live ones, the great un- 
rehearsed effects that so seldom happen. The audience is 
always waiting for someone to lose their tempers or turn up 
drunk in the studio or be caught by the camera with his pants 
down. When one of these so rare occasions does occur it makes 
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news for days. Parlour games and even the most ignoble and 
silliest quizzes have this to be said for them, that they are trying 
to convey an element of improvisation. It is probably some- 
where between the borders of live television and some other 
form, whether film or drama, that new developments are to be 
expected and you will find the avant garde. So far, such attempts 
at dramatic improvisation along ‘method’ lines as I have seen 
have not been very impressive, but precursory attempts seldom 
are. Perhaps the purest television of all would be the televising 
of people unknown to themselves. There are some fairly obvious 
reasons why this is impossible. There might, however, be some 
modified compromise in the form of telly reserves, areas where 
the public are warned of the presence of concealed cameras and 
microphones so that those who want to indulge their passion 
to be seen as well as to see can exhibit themselves, but without 
the self-consciousness that mars so many amateur appearances. 
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A Glimpse Behind the Scenes 


Look! No Hands! 


Robert Kee 


consists in getting other people to do his work for him. 

Arriving in Barcelona the day after a sudden rising 
against General Franco which looks like spreading to the 
whole country, speaking only Torremolinos bar Spanish and 
with a ‘piece’ to telephone through in thirty-six hours — 
probably having to go all the way back to Cerbére to avoid 
the censorship — what do you do? Answer: you find one or two 
intelligent people who seem to know what is going on and 
why; your ‘nose’ tells you if they really do, your energy enables 
you to reject those who don’t, and your skill goes into serving it 
all up as if you had been living in Spain for about a hundred 
years. 

Television journalism shares with newspaper journalism 
not only the final objective of giving the public some idea of 
what is happening outside their own experience, but also 
this element of getting other people to do the work. The 
difference is that it makes a virtue of it. ‘Look,’ it says, ‘No 
hands! Look at this man, listen to what he says, judge for 
yourself.’ The viewer works out the politician’s unwhole- 
someness from the smallest mis-manipulation of a smile. “You 
see! Nothing to do with me.’ Not altogether true, of course, but 
the illusion is an essential part of the act. And, unlike most 
vaudeville acts, the apparently easier thing really is easier in 
this particular circus, and television is on the whole much less 
hard work than orthodox journalism. Indeed, one of the very 
first things you have to learn in television journalism is that 
to be too thorough or well-informed is to spoil your story, for 
the moment of communication, being visual, is not only very 
intense, but also very momentary and irrevocable, and thus 
easily obscured. ...‘And simple truth his utmost skill.’ 

Of course this doesn’t mean that special talents — none of 
which Wotton would have approved of — are not required to 


Fron experienced journalist knows that his real work 
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get other people to work for you in this way. And television 
puts its own strains on the physical and nervous system which 
may prove as arduous in the end as the angst-propelled journey 
back to Cerbére. Here I would like to refer to just one of these 
strains because it seems to me that among many that will 
always be unavoidable. (‘Will the character who made that 
eccentric remark in the preliminary talk repeat it once the 
cameras are turning?’ ‘Isn’t it really better to do without these 
preliminary talks altogether?’ “But then how are you to know 
he won’t just waffle away pointlessly?’ ‘Shall I plan the next 
interview with prepared questions or just leave it to chance?’ 





) 


‘Which is better: conciseness of questioning at the expense of | 


spontaneity or vice versa?’ ‘Shall I learn my piece to camera by 
heart or try to extemporize?’) among all such problems that 
are the essence of television journalism, there is one that is 
quite unnecessary, the removal of which would almost certainly 
lead to better television journalism for all. 

The two principal methods of television journalism are the 
studio interview and the film. (Films, of course, also usually 
contain interviews, though film interviews have special 
possibilities and problems of their own.) But whether working 
in the studio or on film, the journalist who comes to television 
from newspapers has quickly to adjust himself to one big 
difference: the really adventurous thing about journalism is 
missing; you are not solely in charge of your own story. 

The newspaper editor having once given you an important 
assignment — which is to carry your name — will leave it to you 
to set about it in the way you think best. (Sometimes it may be 
as well to humour him by letting him think he has suggested 
a method of approach, but both you and he know that you are 
really only paying him a formal compliment by doing this, for 
if he didn’t think you were the man to decide in the long run 
he wouldn’t be employing you.) They manage things differently 
in television. Between you and your story is a man mis- 
leadingly called a ‘producer’. Misleadingly, because although 
this intermediary has many functions in practice, some of them 
invaluable, the one thing he almost never does, in the theatrical 
sense of the word, is to ‘produce’. 

Oh, he’ll see that, for a studio discussion, two chairs are 
arranged on either side of some ‘occasional’ table that never 
knew an occasion in its life, and tell the interviewee he can 
smoke and be quite natural except that he mustn’t move his 
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head about too much, and would he mind not kicking the 
table and not shifting his chair at all and, of course, be careful 
not to wave his hands about in front of his face, but otherwise, 
of course, be absolutely natural. Or he’ll choose some harmless 
enough background for film interviews, even sighting the 
cameraman’s camera for him, remembering the routine 
principles he learnt on his routine producer’s course (‘outdoors 
more interesting than indoors, provided of course that traffic 
noise isn’t too bad’, ‘close-ups better than 2-shots,’ ... danger 
of too many talking heads ...’, ‘start the interview on a 2-shot 
and then move into close-up,’ or ‘of course, what we used to do 
was start the interview on a 2-shot and then move into close- 
up, but that’s out of date now and what we do is start straight 
away without question on the close-up’ or whatever the latest 
routine dogma is), but the point is, he has these things by rule 
of thumb — he seldom prides himself on any real visual or 
theatrical sense, or has an above-average sense of atmosphere, 
and if you ask him what he thinks of this or that play or film 
in the contemporary theatre or cinema it’s ten to one he hasn’t 
seen it, unless it happens to be a Western, in which case he may 
have some pawky theory about the significance of the Western 
in contemporary culture. 

I once asked an important person in television what the réle 
of a producer in a current affairs story was meant to be. The 
answer was: ‘A producer of the commentator’s ideas.’ This 
could be fine, although I think what was meant was more a 
producer in intellectual terms of the commentator’s ideas rather 
than in visual terms. But in my experience even this definition 
doesn’t fit the facts. A truer definition, as things are, would be 
‘a producer of harmony between the producer’s ideas of the 
way in which the story should be done and the commentator’s.’ 
‘A sort of editor’, as one of the best producers once put it to me. 
This is all very well, but the true editor — the equivalent of the 
newspaper editor — is the editor of the whole programme of 
which your item is just a part. (Also called a ‘producer’ in 
television.) What newspaper editor, in addition to his overall 
blending function, would insist on accompanying a foreign 
correspondent on his trip, suggesting who were the right con- 
tacts to make here, who should be interviewed there and on 
what, breathing down his neck at every turn and even propos- 
ing an occasional phrase as he sits at his typewriter? 

Of course, in practice it hardly ever works out as badly as 
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this because producers and commentators work out individual 
compromises and producers particularly can be tactful men. 
But the working out of compromises, the avoidance of conflict 
and quarrelling requires a constant waste of patience, energy 
and emotion that would be better devoted to the creative side 
of the story; the waste inevitably leads to a blunting of journa- 
listic edge. 

You can’t blame the ‘producer’ for wanting to play this 
particular rdéle. It is the one for which he is qualified and 
trained. He has sometimes been a reporter himself. If not, he is 
an intelligent, careful man who might otherwise have got a 
good job in the Civil Service, on the editorial staff of some 
weekly, or as a planner in sound radio. In fact the whole root 
of the trouble is, I think, that the concept of the producer for 
television has grown out of sound radio rather than been 
evolved especially for television. It is the concept of the 
‘producer’s’ rdéle that is at fault. 

Certainly the journalist needs assistance. Even in the present 
system where he is working together in a misconceived partner- 
ship, the ‘producer’ can be invaluable to him as a sounding 
board for ideas, a potential corrective, or even, it must be 
admitted, as the occasional suggester of a phrase — although 
the sensation that any of these aids may at any moment be 
forced on one detracts from the comfort of knowing that one 
can call on them voluntarily. Because television film stories are 
expensive to conduct they usually have to be done at high 
speed and some sort of ‘fixer’ is essential. (“Ring the Grand 
Vizier and tell him we’ll be there at eleven-thirty; have a car 
standing by at twelve to take us out to the District Com- 
missioner by two; tell that wretched man at the Embassy that 
we can’t possibly “come to tea”, we’ve got to get the plane to 
Vladivostok at six — confirm our bookings by the way — only 
for God’s sake tell the Embassy man politely or they'll be 
complaining to the D.G. again. And incidentally what do you 
think of this as an intro to camera?’) The present producer is 
of too high a status and too much involved in the story to be 
treated like this with ease. A good secretary would do it all 
better. But above all what is needed, for the story’s rather than 
the journalist’s sake, is someone to translate what the journalist 
wants to do into the most effective dramatic and visual terms. 

Anyone who has watched a good number of the current 
affairs problems will have noticed their tendency to fall into 
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dead stereotyped formulae: the discussion group with one 
Labour and one Tory M.P. in the studio which really gets 
nowhere, the series of filmed interviews linked by the com- 
mentator walking in and out of buildings, a dance hall or two 
and a sitting on the fence sum-up to camera. I think this 
neutralist dead weight which sometimes seems to lie on 
television would disappear if firstly the journalist could really 
let himself rip into a story and give it a strong personal and if 
necessary biased viewpoint (biases can always be made to 
cancel out), and, secondly, if a real producer were involved in 
each story. As it is, any visual excitement given to a film story is 
usually the responsibility of the film editor in the cutting room 
who often gets less journalistic credit than he deserves. 

Some progress has been made in the last year in studio 
presentation in such programmes as ‘Monitor’ and ‘Panorama’, 
though it is limited, because individual items seldom get the full 
theatrical production treatment, only the programme as a 
whole. The most promising development has been in Granada’s 
‘Searchlight’, which seems to have achieved something of a 
break-through in technique lately, particularly in its post- 
election programme “The Next Five Years’. Here it most 
effectively extended the principle which ‘Monitor’, and, in a 
lesser way, ‘Panorama’ had tentatively explored: namely, that 
instead of trying to disguise the artificiality of the s udio 
situation by false naturalness, it is better to make a positive 
virtue of the artificiality. If Kenneth Allsop, ‘Searchlight’s’ 
admirable commentator, were at the same time to give the 
impression that he was a free agent — or if someone like 
Muggeridge were to be let loose in that presentation, we might 
see some truly great television journalism. ‘Searchlight’s’ is the 
sort of new thinking that is badly needed in television today 
which sometimes seems to be rather like a film industry which 
never succeeded in inventing sound. 





I was a T'V Personality 


Marghanita Laski 


sets about than there are now, I was, for about a year, a 

T V personality. That is to say, I was a panel-member in 
a TV parlour-game show which was then — and for all I know, 
still may be — the top-ranking television programme. For an 
outsider who has no notion of and no expectations in this par- 
ticular world the experience is so extraordinary that it is im- 
possible to resist examining it, valuing it and trying to 
generalize from it. 

The actual playing of the parlour-game was a very unimpor- 
tant part of the experience. It was not a difficult game. It con- 
sisted in attempting, with not more than ten negatives answers, 
to discover the occupations of people who came before the panel, 
and it is easy — at least with hindsight — to see why it was so 
successful. There were the so-called experts concentrating on 
and bewildered by ordinary members of the public; and there 
were jobs and occupations, which for the most part had been 
accepted rather than chosen by their holders, momentarily of 
interest to the whole television-viewing public. 

‘The whole television-viewing public’ is however an academic 
idea rather than a concept present in the mind of someone 
appearing on television. If there is no studio-audience — and 
for me, who am terrified of audiences, the worst part of playing 
this game was that there was — then one’s audience on television 
is the people professionally concerned in the studio and per- 
haps an amorphous vision of a few people or even one person 
sitting by a set; and the more interesting the programme, the 
less, obviously, is one aware of anything but the argument 
going on. 

Nowadays, of course, people appearing on television do 
know, even if they are not aware at the time, that millions of 
people are in fact watching them and will, as a result of their 
appearances, know them afterwards. At the time I am speaking 
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of, television had been infinitely less verbalized. None of the 
posh papers carried television reviews. Middle-class people 
were still saying that they bought their sets for their servants 
(like Jews with turkeys at Christmas), and intellectuals hadn’t 
begun to say that it was necessary to be aware of contemporary 
mass-media. It would have been unthinkable, or at least 
unbelievably avant-garde for THE TWENTIETH CENTURY to 
have had a Television Number. 

So when I started playing my parlour-game which I got 
into by an old accident — a producer who had known me at 
Oxford told another producer I might do — I had no idea of 
any consequences beyond the very moderate fee offered. For 
a writer, to make money without writing is always helpful, and 
eighteen guineas a week (it went up, later, to twenty) for a 
couple of hours and minimal effort seemed a helpful addition 
to a free-lance income. 

But the fees turned out to be the least of the consequences. 
The others were both good and bad, with the bad heavily 
outweighing the good. Indeed, none of the good consequences 
was without flaw (except for the me .ey) while the bad were, 
for the most part, unmitigated. But such as they were, I will 
take the good first. 

As a result of appearing in this programme, I learned to 
conquer the appearances of shyness. I learned, because it was 
necessary for this job, how to walk into a room or on to a plat- 
form with an appearance of confidence, how not to look bored 
when I was bored, and how to make small-talk till the cows 
came home. I readily admit that people who have been to 
finishing-schools or early into politics have learned this long 
before their late thirties, while to some fortunate people it 
comes as of nature. But it didn’t to me and, since these all seem 
useful and even polite accomplishments, I am glad, however 
late in life, to have acquired them. 

Then, as a result of being recognized by a great many 
people, my life was made considerably smoother in several 
small ways. At a time when many goods were still in short 
supply, I usually got what was going. I could usually depend 
on a good table in restaurants, good service while travelling — 
in short, service was what I got and at a time when there 
wasn’t a great deal of it available. 

Finally, I got the rewards and advantages of identification. 
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is that of securing sufficient identity. We have lost the tribe, 
the great family, the small stable communities in which our 
various places and functions are known and accepted by family, 
neighbours, workmates, employers. In so far as we are social 
animals, we know we exist in our place and our pecking-order 
by the recognition in other people’s eyes — and hardly any of 
us gets enough of it. 

To be a T V personality means widespread recognition and, 
in the pecking-order of those who recognize you, a high place. 
So long as I stayed within this group — the group of those-who- 
recognized-me-as-a-T V-personality — problems of loneliness, | 
problems of status-striving, ceased to exist. There was no 
question of walking into a room and having no one take any 
notice of me, no question even of being treated like everyone 
else (except, of course, like other T V personalities). But the 
trouble was, that I didn’t find this a satisfactory group. 

Conscience, said Nietszche, is the herd-instinct of the indi- 
vidual, and in so far as this is correct — and I beiieve that it is, 
to a very large extent, correct — I suspect that conscience 
involves a sense of what I shall call Right Reward. We receive 
social rewards from other people and at their expense. I think 
that our consciences lie easy only when there is, as it seems to 
us, a proper relation between what we give and what we receive. 

In being a T V personality of the kind I was, the relation 
between giving and receiving was grossly distorted. What I 
gave was minimal — the ability to play a parlour-game far 
easier than any I should choose to play at home (and I like 
playing parlour-games at home). The right reward for what 
I was giving would have been congratulations from neighbours 
after the British Legion féte, and rather less effusive congratu- 
lations than went to those who had sung or danced or organized. 
Here the scale of the reward was distorted by the size of the 
audience. That much recognition, those many perks, were 
improper in relation to the giving. 

I’m not saying it’s wrong that an Elvis Presley should have 
more recognition and perks than an Einstein. The harder the 
talent is to appreciate, the smaller, obviously, is the immediate 
recognition; also different fields of talent have different Right 
Rewards. What I am saying is that the ability to play a simple 
parlour-game, itself by any standard worth very little reward, 
is grossly over-rewarded by the sheer accident that television 
enables so many people to watch it being played; and that, . 
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so far as I personally was concerned, it was intolerable to be 
overpaid by so much for exercising a very minor facility. (And 
though, in money, the gains were small, they could have been 
large — I am told that to become a limited company and then 
collect fees for opening bazaars, endorsing products, etc., can 
be very profitable indeed.) 

But this public — the public-that-recognized-me-as-a-T V- 
personality — was clearly prepared to give disproportionate 
rewards for the pleasure of having T V personalities to recog- 
nize. And this was one of the most worrying things about the 
whole set-up, not just the obvious rewards I received but the 
mana I had now, it seemed, to give. I knew — how could I help 
but know ? — that I was myself, human, private, uneasy, fallible. 
It was intolerable to be asked for my magic signature, to be 
shaken by my magic hand, to be told that the magic words of 
phatic chat that fell from my falsely smiling lips would be retailed 
to the eager family back home. A T V personality may be only 
a tiny, tiny godling, but a godling a T V personality is, and to 
be in this relationship with people who seek virtue from mana- 
giving personalities, chosen as I was chosen, is horrible. 

One comes you see — at least I did — to hate the group, that 
group of people-who-regarded-me-as-a-T V-personality. It was 
they who made me live with an uneasy conscience. It was they 
who made me think of myself as different, important, deserving 
of them, the public; it was they who wrote those self-destructive 
begging-letters in sheaves, begging for time, presence, signed 
photos, friendship, love, one even — perhaps I can exorcise the 
beastliness by writing it down — asking for a pair of dirty 
knickers. It was they who stole my privacy, made me aware of 
myself in the happy stretches of forgetting to be, forced me into 
the position of being gracious not friendly, a patron not an 
acquaintance. It was they who tempted me to accept the 
identification and esteem that they offered. 

So I got out because I was frightened. I was frightened of 
coming to believe that my existence and value as a social 
animal were properly measured by their recognition, of coming 
to watch apprehensively for the signs of diminishing popularity. 
I was frightened of believing that the reward was a Right 
Reward, that what I was doing was difficult and valuable and 
properly recompensed. I was frightened of coming to think of 
myself as in all ways more important than most other people, 
and of hating most other people because they were — as indeed 
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they seemed - grasping, credulous, uncritical and in need of 
such second-rate mana. 

And then I was frightened, and I am sure rightly, of what I 
might be prepared to do to retain pepularity once I had let this | 
kind of popularity become of major importance — the non- 
committal statement, the refusal to condemn where condemna- 
tion was proper, the reluctance to become associated with 
unpopular causes, the decision that sincerity mattered less than 
— what? — amiability ? kindness ?, the possible rejection by any- 
body belonging to the group-that-recognized-me-as-a-T V- | 
personality. But mostly I was frightened of coming to forget the 
difference between real and surrogate in this matter of identifi- | 
cation, of forgetting that this kind of identification was unreal 
and worthless as compared with the real need of being able 
to manage without identification and of balancing this with a 
proper measure of identification from family, friends and peers. 

The question of friendship and of what constitutes a friend 
is something that being a T V personality forces one to examine. 
I would not accept any definition of a friend that did not include 
the concept of a personal relationship in which affection 
annihilated all considerations of status and prestige. In the 
T V-personality-world, friendship stands for something quite 
different. In the first place, all the trappings of friendship - 
first-names, expressions of affection, embraces, hospitality — are 
exchanged as a matter of course between people whose relation- 
ship to each other is solely that of business acquaintances. 
Secondly, efforts are deliberately made to create illusions of 
surrogate friendship between T V personalities and the viewing 
public, and it is far from unusual to meet T V personalities 
who say that they look on the public as their friends or to meet 
members of the public who behave as if friendship between 
themselves and the T V personality was mutual and estab- 
lished. 

Clearly, between professional personalities and their public 
a relationship valuable to both parties may exist. What this is 
or should be is outside the scope of this article, but it is not 
friendship. To call a tail a leg doesn’t give a dog five legs, said 
Abraham Lincoln, and to call this relationship friendship does 
not enable it to provide the proper satisfactions of friendship. 
More, it seems to me likely that by these pretences the coinage 
of friendship is debased and the ability to make true friendships 
deadened and diminished. 
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I was never, mind you, a very important T V personality, 
and I can describe the state only as it affected myself. Many of 
the people I knew then are still T V personalities, and, often 
deservedly, of a far larger kind than I ever was, and no doubt 
for them much of what I am saying will seem untrue. But there 
is one thing I am sure they have in common with me and with 
all other people who have attained however temporary a pro- 
minence, and this is the present comfort of identification and 
the apprehension of loneliness and loss when that identification 
— however unsought, however despised — is withdrawn. If there 
is one unadulterated gain from having been a T V personality 
it is that one begins to have some understanding of what it must 
feel like to be old, unwanted, not re-elected, retired, rootless, 
anonymous, a failure, an understanding it would have been 
difficult to come by without the pathological exaggeration of 
identification that being a T V personality entails. 

The Brains Trust, which is the only other T V programme 
I have any sustained experience of, is a very different cup of 
tea. Every programme, it seems to me, sets up an image of its 
chosen audience, and if the programme is successful the view- 
ing public will accept this projected image of itself. The parlour- 
game wanted a mass-audience of personality-avid fans. The 
Brains Trust programme assumes that viewers are interested 
in thinking, and the very different response this evokes appears 
in the letters that Brains Trust viewers write, which are, in 
my experience, as often contributions as requests and, when the 
latter, requests for elucidation not for magic. Of course the 
Brains Trust, like any other programme and, indeed, any 
activity that brings anyone into the public eye, gives the 
reward of identification. But the scale is reasonably small, 
the assumed relationship is usually that of one-sided acquain- 
tance not mutual friendship, and while often admiring — and 
no one minds that — lacks any hint of unwholesome worship; 
most often acquaintance is claimed out of a genuine wish to 
carry on an argument that the viewer felt was unsatisfactorily 
resolved. Besides, the Brains Trust programme is, for me, 
difficult; I have to work hard at it; I can’t help feeling that 
the reward is, in this case, very nearly a right one. 





Anglo-American Co-operation 


Television and Politics (1) 


Ed Murrow 


TRUST that you will not regard it as a violation of your 

J rosvitatvy if I venture a few personal comments upon 

your recent rather demure General Election. It would 

be a churlish visitor indeed who failed to remark the technical 

excellence displayed by the entire television fraternity. This was 
particularly true in the presentation of the results. 

I have heard none of your fellow-countrymen complain that 
television failed to report the campaign adequately and fairly. 
It should be possible to draw some profound conclusions as to 
the influence of television upon this General Election. But that 
must be left to a bolder and wiser man. That the issues were 
aired cannot be doubted. The restraint of all partisans was 
remarkable. I would doubt that smoother production, better 
camera work, tighter editing in the Party political broadcasts 
would have altered the results substantially. It seems to me at 
least possible that television in this election did the one thing 
that it does superbly well. It aroused curiosity and excited 
interest; and that may be one reason why political meetings 
were so well attended. The voters may have seen the candidates 
on television, but they still retain the belief that if they see them 
in person they may be able to tell what they are really like. 
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I have somewhat the feeling that in both our countries the | 


politicians are unduly fascinated by the mechanics of this new 
method of communication — a little too inclined to make 
political television a competition between film cutters and 
producers, rather than a competition of ideas and convictions. 
There is, I suggest, no substitute for the man who has at least 
a mild fire in his belly, and is able to pierce that screen with 
his own conviction. Also, there is no substitute for brevity; for 
brevity is good, both when we are and are not understood. For 


example, speaking strictly in terms of communication and not. 


politics, I would have thought that the ten-minute talk by Jo 
Grimond was as effective as anything presented during the 
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recent campaign. That effort had none of the technical com- 
petence of the Labour Party broadcasts. He did not appear to 
be speaking down to us from Cloud 7, while moving from an 
almost unseen globe of the world to the casual leaning 
position on the lectern, as did Prime Minister Macmillan at 
his final effort at persuasion. 

Of one thing I am sure. In the area of political television we 
are all ignorant. We need to know much more than we do. In 
my own country we know a great deal about what will sell 
goods and services. We have spent vast sums on research. And 
similar efforts have been made in this country. But we do not 
know enough, we have not been sufficiently interested, to try 
to determine what sells ideas. You can sell goods by repetition; 
there is some evidence that you can even sell them through 
irritation. But we don’t know with any degree of accuracy how 
we sell or convey ideas. We ought to try to find out. My own 
conviction is that there is no substitute, no technique, no use 
of film that can replace the individual who has conviction, 
and who can in some mysterious manner convey that convic- 
tion to the viewer. May I try to illustrate this with an example 
that has nothing to do with politics? We once undertook a 
programme on the peacetime uses of nuclear energy. We filmed 
1,800 coal cars in a marshalling yard. We then filmed a 
simulated block of enriched uranium on a desk alongside an 
office typewriter. That represented the equivalent in fission fuel 
to the 1,800 coal cars filled with fossil fuel. We thought we were 
using this instrument of television in a most effective fashion. 
But immediately after this sequence we did a ten-minute 
interview with Admiral Hyman Rickover. Now our un- 
scientific survey indicated that most of our viewers had not 
seen, or at least had not remembered, this unique contribution 
to visual communication. But they did remember Admiral 
Rickover and what he said. There is, I suspect, no substitute, 
even in television, for people. 

Even in this age of bigness, where small farms are being taken 
over by bigger farms, where small businesses are being taken 
over by bigger ones, the individual remains the primary means 
of communication between the politician and the viewer. In 
political television this represents a danger, particularly in a 
parliamentary system. It may mean that the Party leaders 
become more important symbols than the local candidate. The 
viewer is exposed, of necessity, more frequently to the national 
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leader than to the local candidate. I do not know the results of 
Granada’s ‘Operation Marathon’, but anyone deeply con- 
cerned with the relationship between television and the 
continuation of democratic processes must applaud the effort 
to prevent political television from becoming too big — from 
concentrating too much on the national political figures. 

The politician who uses television should beware of booby 
traps, for a record is made of what he says. This is more 
dangerous than the writing of a book. For on a subsequent 
occasion his utterances or his promises may return to bite him. 
If during a subsequent campaign his extravagant language is 
quoted in print or on radio, he may cry ‘foul’, or ‘I have been 
misquoted’, or ‘the statement was torn from context’. But if he 
can be shown on film or a kinescope, no question remains as to 
what he said, where and when. If I were a politician concerned 
about future campaigns, I should collect and hoard the utter- 
ances of my opponent, in the hope that upon a subsequent 
occasion I might be able to convict him of false promises, 
double-dealing, insincerity, out of his own mouth, supported 
by his own picture, while saying these despicable and dis- 
honourable things. 

Perhaps the most important thing to be said about television 
and politics is that the politicians, whoever they are, should not 
be permitted to control television. Let them use it; let them be 
as persuasive as they may be. But do not permit them to use 
this instrument to prevent today’s minority from becoming 
tomorrow’s majority. 

There is a tendency to believe that television becomes 
meaningful in relation to politics only when a General Election 
is imminent or in progress. This of course is not true. It is, or it 
should be, the business of television to provide, in picture and 
sound, the exposure of what is happening day by day and week 
by week in order that the voter may in due course make up his 
mind as to the Party which will produce, in fact, a picture of his 
country which is more pleasing and more satisfying to him. 

The relationship between television and the politician should 
be at arm’s length; the eye of the camera should pursue the 
politician to the very limits of privacy and decency. When the 
politicians complain, as they have in several countries, that 
television turns their proceedings into a circus, it should be 
made clear that the circus was already there, and that tele- 
vision has merely demonstrated that not all the performers are 
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well trained. In short, the politicians ought to leave television 
alone, but never at any time should television leave the 
politician alone, except when he seeks refuge in his home, or 
when he becomes so boring as to drive viewers back to radio or 
a good book. 

I would suppose that the important thing for politicians and 
others who use television to remember is that the fact that voice 
and picture can be transmitted from one end of the country to 
the other does not confer upon the speaker greater wisdom, 
perception or effectiveness than was the case when his voice 
reached only from one end of the street to the other. This new 
instrument only gives wider circulation to the cry ‘Hope!’ or 
‘Havoc!’ It doesn’t make either more imminent or more 
believable. 

The informative programme can compete successfully for the 
listener’s attention, but it must be good and it must be fair, 
and it must be fearless. Television won’t save us, and probably 
it won’t destroy us, but we should be mindful of Bernard 
Shaw’s counsel: ‘We must get what we want, or we will come 
to want what we get.’ 

It is a limited medium; it can amuse, entertain, and it can 
sell goods. It can also arouse curiosity, stimulate interest, cause 
the viewer to read and argue. It can stretch the horizon of his 
interest. But it can’t reason — and is no substitute for reading. 

In ancient times cartographers were wont to label unknown 
or unexplored areas of the map with the legend, ‘Here be 
dragons’. In both television and politics this Anglo-American 
partnership ought to go searching for dragons. We are both 
disposed to sit at home juggling our prejudices while we think 
we are thinking, sending out an occasional missionary to preach 
to the already converted. It is true that our political systems 
and our television systems differ. Your politicians are liable to 
answer a particularly outrageous or libellous statement from 
their opponents by saying: ‘You may be right’, or “There may 
be something in what you say’. Whereas our politician would 
be content merely to label his opponent as the lineal descendant 
of thieves and traitors. Some of the exchanges between our two 
countries resemble the First Mate who wrote in the ship’s log: 
‘The Captain was drunk to-day’. Whereupon the Captain made 
the entry: “The First Mate was sober to-day’. 

We need to argue more. This alliance is not a fragile thing 
likely to collapse if our differences are exposed, We ought to 
33 
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use television to explore the areas where the dragons live. We 
are both so preoccupied with the Russian menace that we forget 
our own potential. After all, freedom of expression is one of the 
hallmarks of our societies. By exercising it we lose only our 
prejudice and our ignorance. 

In the field of television we have a few items for export that 
may be superior in quality to ‘Wagon Train’, ‘Wells Fargo’, 
or ‘I Love Lucy’. And certainly the American viewer is 
isolated from the best product of British television. Something 
should be done about it, and the doing would not be difficult. 

It would be cruel and inhumane to require our fellow- 
citizens to read both Hansard and the Congressional Record. This 
would most certainly undermine faith in the alliance, cause 
lawyers to laugh and philosophers to weep. But there is no 
reason why we could not establish a weekly session of what 
might be called a ‘Mid-Atlantic Parliament’ by way of tele- 
vision. The dragons might object, but I foresee no opposition 
from other sources save the timid and those who fear the truth. 
Why not a weekly conversation piece between a Member of 
Parliament and a Senator or Representative? And old- 
fashioned argument, using this newfangled instrument. If you 
are offended, as you were when we tried to stop you flying a 
commercial airline across the Pacific, or when we refused to 
accept a low British bid for a hydro-electric plant, let’s argue 
it out. Likewise, when you are reluctant to have American 
intermediate range missiles on British soil, or are somewhat less 
than enthusiastic about American bombers flying about over 
your heads with a bellyful of nuclear weapons, let’s argue about 
that. There would be no shortage of controversy — controversy 
makes good television. It wouldn’t be very expensive. Certainly 
there is no shortage of politicians, and we might just possibly 
learn something. The right to disagree, indeed to revile each 
other in public, is one of the many things that makes us 
different from totalitarian states. The option needs to be 
exercised. 

There are, it is true, subtle differences in the debating 
techniques employed in the House of Commons and in Con- 
gress, but the language has not diverged to the point where we 
fail to understand each other’s insults, and it is some time since 
honourable gentlemen wore swords or members of Congress 
carried pistols. 

I think it was von Clausewitz who said that in war the first 
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duty was to recognize one’s enemy. Surely in peacetime the 
first duty is to recognize one’s friends. And the second duty is 
to argue with them in complete candour. I am told that the 
carpet dividing the House of Commons was determined by the 
length of two rapiers, in order that Honourable Members 
might not puncture each other in the heat of debate. If we use 
this electronic instrument properly, the Atlantic Ocean need 
be no wider than that carpet in the House of Commons. 

This is not to suggest that politics should represent the only 
television traffic between our two countries. This instrument, if 
properly used, can be made to transport our fellow-citizens 
across the Atlantic faster than the most modern Jet. It can make 
us acquainted. It can cross-fertilize our cultures and it can 
strengthen our common heritage. Neither our broadcasters nor 
our politicians are doing their best, while the Russians are doing 
their worst. If this alliance of ours flinches or falters — it will be 
because we have failed to communicate with each other. Our 
policies may from time to time reflect fear, but our purpose is 
as clear in the perilous present as it was to all of you in the days 
when this island stood for a whole year — the one Fortress of 
Freedom, ready, waiting, and indeed eager to defend the faith. 

The common purpose is clear — we desire and are determined 
to live in the same kind of world. We argue about methods 
and tactics, not about objectives. Television and Radio can and 
should reflect those arguments — should record our accomplish- 
ments and frustrations, our common hopes and fears. To speak 
our minds, whether face to face or at a distance through 


electronic devices, is part of our heritage. May it continue to 
be our habit. 


(This ts an extract from one of the three lectures given at the Guild- 
hall on ‘Communication in the Modern World’. It is being published 
under the title of ‘Dons or Crooners.’ This was a joint operation of 
Granada TV Network and The British Association. The other 
lecturers were Sir Edward Appleton and Sir Eric Ashby.) 








Post-Mortem on the Election 


Television and Politics (II) 


John Beavan 


to influence political ideas did not, of course, begin with 

the election campaign. Between elections, the viewing 
public is offered politically orientated newsreels several times a 
day. The annual conferences of the political parties, the 
T.U.C. and the major trade unions are given generous time 
and a lot of ingenuity is used to heighten their interest. One 
BBC feature, ‘Who Goes Home?’ regularly brings back- 
benchers to the screen to argue with one another before an 
audience of their constituents and front-benchers are seen in 
the regular if infrequent party broadcasts. Perhaps most 
important of all are the documentary and magazine pro- 
grammes which are an audio-visual aid to the generic courses 
for social workers at the London School of Economics. When I 
think of television during the past twelve months, I see on 
memory’s screen a procession of old age pensioners, down and 
outs, fallen women, unmarried mothers, juvenile delinquents, 
teenage rebels, blast-furnace men and problem-ridden house- 
wives. After them comes a troop of coloured people in white 
clothes explaining volubly the shortcomings of our colonial 
administration. In short, television involves us in public affairs 
as mercilessly as it does in light entertainment. 

It is out of date to regret the apathy and narrow experience 
of the electorate. As I heard Richard Hoggart say the other 
day, we are, if anything an over-stimulated population. We 
may be able to retain little of the vast amount of information on 
political and socio-political questions that is presented to us: 
but we are all aware that we live in a world of problems whose 
solution is by no means simple and obvious. What is even more 
important, we are no longer bound by an environment that 
may be strongly partisan. We are more aware of the views of 
our opponents and we see that they are not ogres but reason- 
able, decent people like the chaps on our side. 


r [ use of television to provide political information and 
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I do not think there has been an election at which the British 
people were more aware of the defects of their own party, or 
the virtues of their opponents than they have been in this one; 
and this, I think, was very largely due to television and radio. 
My belief is that at the elections of the future the floating vote 
may be larger than it has ever been. Indeed, many people 
seem already to have been prised out of their rigid allegiances 
and many more to have been loosened though not quite 
set free. I attribute this partly to television, partly to the 
behaviour of the Conservative Party, which has taken over 
the most attractive features of the policy of the Labour and 
Liberal Parties. Probably the ‘don’t knows’ in the public 
opinion polls, who were more numerous than ever before, 
were not just boxing pretty or reluctant to tell a pollster 
their preference, but genuinely did not know how they were 
going to vote. Another impression I have, which I hope Mr 
Trenaman’s researches will confirm or deny, is that if people 
had been asked not to vote but to express their opinion of the 
parties in the form of an appreciation index, many would have 
given 51 per cent to the party they marked to win and 49 per 
cent to one of the others. Allowing for Amis’s amusing over- 
statement, I think he was a fairly representative man when he 
said that although he was voting Labour and lending his car 
to this party, he liked to think there was nobody in Swansea 
West who hated the Labour Party as much as he did. Most of 
my friends who voted Tory did so with reluctance and those 
who voted Labour had great misgivings. 

The broadcasts, coupled with the polls, also had the curious 
effect, or so it seemed to me, of giving to the general public 
the kind of semi-detachment which journalists and psephologists 
maintain: that is, they often seemed to be more interested in 
the struggle than in what the struggle was about. They would 
ask what one thought of Mr Gaitskell or the Prime Minister on 
television meaning what kind of a performance did they put 
up. They did not, in my experience, discuss what these leaders 
actually said. This perhaps is a limitation of television. The 
manner is more important than the matter. Or was it only that 
the politicians chose to believe so? I felt that both were the 
victims of their friends who had told them that what the public 
wanted was not Harold Macmillan or Hugh Gaitskell as they 
themselves are, with the vocabulary of educated men and the 
bearing of national leaders. If they wanted to win votes and 
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influence people, they must shrink themselves to the size of 
Mr Michelmore, the cosy relaxed all-things-to-all-men 
compére of ‘Tonight’. Mr Michelmore’s manner is, of course, 
ideally suited to the lively magazine in which he appears. But 
it seemed to me as absurd for Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell 
to emulate Mr Michelmore in an election broadcast as it 
would be for him to behave like a political leader in compéring 
‘Tonight’. Of course, politicians must recognize that the 
technique of addressing a television audience is not the same 
as addressing a mass meeting in the Albert Hall; but they 
must nevertheless show that they are men of stature. 

Even more studiedly casual than the manner of address was 
the stuff of their speeches. It had the barren simplicity and the 
kindergarten syntax used on the Light Programme. 

The only striking phrase that was uttered came from the 
lips of Mr Macmillan. “To build is the laborious task of years; 
to destroy can be the foolish act of a single day.’ But the words 
were not Mr Macmillan’s. He was quoting Sir Winston 
Churchill. Here is Mr Macmillan in his final address, on 
October 6th. 


Somebody who’s retired writes and says: ‘What about the cost 
of living. Will it go up? Can I have any guarantee?’ Well, 
I’m not giving any guarantees, but I can only say this: we’ve 
had a great struggle to keep the cost of living down. Under 
the Socialist Government it went up 2s. in the pound the last 
year. It went up and up, but over the last two years prices 
have been stable, and that’s a great achievement. Of course, 
it hasn’t been done without tears. It’s not easily done. We’ve 
had to do a lot of unpopular things: the credit squeeze and all 
that; but you know it isn’t much of a government that is 
afraid to do what it knows to be right because of some 
temporary unpopularity. And at the same time, we’ve got full 
employment. Two things together. Stable prices and full 
employment. It’s a double. Let’s keep it. 


And now let me quote the Prime Minister’s peroration on 
the greatest of subjects. 


Well then, look at the globe. How sad it is to find that it’s 
divided into the two great groups — the Communists and the 
free world, East and West. We’ve avoided war, avoided an 
outbreak all these years, but all the same I’ve felt that some- 
thing more was needed; and we ought really to try some 
pacification, some way of seeing that these two groups can 
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live together side by side. In the search for this I’ve travelled 
about, seen a lot of people. ... Well, of course, we haven’t 
solved these matters yet. We’ve a long way to go. But I would 
say this: we’re far better placed than we were. Then we were 
under an ultimatum. Now we’re going to enter into the 
negotiations with full discussions. Not under threat, but 
freely. And I’m not naturally, I hope, so vain or foolish as to think 
that I and my colleagues have any special qualifications for this task, 
but what we shall be is a government united in all these 
issues, which knows its own mind and will be able to speak 
for Britain as a whole. ... 


Has ever, I wonder, a British prime minister spoken with 
such an excess of modesty as Mr Macmillan in the passage I 
italicized. And the language is below the level one expects from 
such a scholarly Prime Minister. I do not blame Mr Macmillan, 
but his advisers (and by advisers I do not mean the highly 
competent producers lent to the parties by the BBC. Their 
job was merely to do what was asked of them). Still I must 
record that so low have we sunk in our standards of thought and 
language that Mr Macmillan’s speech is found by several of my 
educated friends to have the authentic ring of the senior 
statesman. 

I will give a few of Mr Gaitskell’s words on the international 
scene on October 5th. 


Now that’s why we call the Labour Party policy a ‘good 
neighbour’ policy. It’s a good neighbour policy not only at 
home, but abroad as well. For instance, we’ve always been 
against the international anarchy and we’ve always fought for 
and worked for some system of international law and order. 
Now it’s very difficult, I know, to get it established, and 
meanwhile we have to have our defences and we have to have 
our alliances. But there’s one thing we can do, and that is, asa 
nation, provide good neighbour policies to other people — 
never use force except in self defence; always try and get our 
disputes settled peacefully. And whatever you may say about 
the Labour Party — we would never, never have committed 
the fiasco of Suez. It’s much the same with our colonial 
policy. Jim Callaghan is absolutely right: if the difficult 
problems of Africa are to be solved, we’ve got to regain the 
confidence of the African people. 


Mr Grimond, on October 3rd: 


Then we want to see Britain heading for real unity in the 
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West. Let us have no more shilly-shallying about this H- 
Bomb. The H-bomb should belong to the West as a whole. 
If every country has its own bombs, then we are indeed head- 
ing for disaster. Now the Tories want to keep the British 
bombs. The Labour Party, up to a very short time ago, 
supported them. And now, admittedly, they’ve changed 
their policy but the outcome of their policy is by no means 
clear. Then take Africa and Nyasaland ... 


The problem of the party leaders to do justice to themselves 
and the literate political tradition of Britain was made more 
difficult by the decision that because it was a mass medium 
they were using, it was essential to aim at a mass audience and 
not at an intelligent minority. But it was finally made impossible 
by the decision that each broadcast must go across the whole 
political front — although the time allotted was no more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr Macmillan, in the broadcast I have quoted from, spoke 
of nationalization, controls, the cost of living, full employment, 
unemployment, the secrecy of the ballot, pensions, balance of 
payments, his Commonwealth tour. East and West, his visits 
abroad, the summit talks, and Britain belonging to posterity. 

Mr Grimond began by attacking the two big parties, and 
spoke of the summit, expansion, capital gains, nationalization, 
strikes, co-ownership, farming, rural depopulation, roads, 
housing, light, water, centralization, Scotland and Wales, 
Parliamentary debates, the H-bomb, Nyasaland, the Liberal 
vote, Liberal policy in Parliament. 

The Gaitskell broadcast started with a procession of young 
people coming to the camera and mentioning unemployment, 
the class structure, university education, the 11-plus, sports 
facilities, mortgage interest rates, shortage of coffee bars, 
decrepit youth clubs, race relations, defence expenditure, the 
lack of idealism in society. Wyatt then put Labour’s challenge 
questions again on the 11-plus, pensions and rents. Then a 
brief word from a worker about unemployment and Mr 
Bevan brought in to speak 300 words on foreign affairs, Mr 
Griffiths to put into capsule form the nature of the Labour 
Party, Mr Crossman to do the same for pensions, Mr Callaghan 
for Labour’s colonial policy, and Mr Wilson for Labour’s 
economic policy. Mr Gaitskell, who was left with only five or 
six minutes, went over the same ground, social reform, pensions, 
housing, hospitals, the 11-plus, industrial development and 
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expansion, full employment, the mixed economy, taxation, 


‘good neighbour’ policy, colonies. 

I wonder whether these efforts to be comprehensive were 
even good technique. I myself found it difficult to follow this 
switch from subject to subject. How many listeners and viewers, 
one wonders, must have felt they were being bamboozled by 
this swift procession of ideas? If the party leaders feel that they 
must cover the whole range of their programmes, then they 
should demand that each leader should speak for an hour 
and give a reasoned exposition of his case — not just hurl 
snippets at the viewers. 

On the whole, I thought that the Conservative and Liberal 
broadcasts were more effective than Labour’s, though much 
inferior from the point of view of artistry and technique. I was 
left with the feeling that Labour is very good at broadcasting, 
but a talent for broadcasting is not necessarily a talent for 
government. As the professionals are saying: Labour won the 
T V Oscar, the Tories merely won five years of power. Mr 
Gaitskell himself, in spite of the limitations I have mentioned, 
was his party’s best asset. 

There seemed to me another vital weakness in Labour’s 
approach. Most of the time Labour was casting doubt on the 
reality of Tory prosperity. Yet according to T A M, well over 
half the total audience listening to the television broadcasts was 
doing so on the commercial channel. Labour, in short was 
addressing not the entire nation but the section that can afford 
television sets including the majority who have sets that will 
get both channels and prefer commercial television. These 
surely were just the people to whom Labour’s doubts about the 
reality of the prosperity must have seemed the greatest nonsense. 

One of the most successful election programmes was “The 
Hustings’ modelled on ‘Who Goes Home’. This enabled 
candidates to do the kind of thing they are supposed to be 
able to do: answer questions from constituents. Thus they were 
able to behave like candidates and not like television stars. 
Television, in fact, was regarded not as a magic thing in itself, 
but merely as an instrument of communication. The parties 
should think about this. There is really no such thing as 
television. 












Television and Religion 


Michael Redington 


such an opportunity to speak to millions of people as it 

is able to do to-day through the medium of television. 
In Great Britain it is estimated — and this figure is ever increas- 
ing — that over ten million people watch religious television 
programmes each week. At any one time, through television, 
a member of the clergy is able to speak to more people than 
would fill his church throughout his lifetime. Not since the 
Middle Ages, with its morality plays performed in the market 
place of every town and village, has the Church been in such 
close contact with the people, not since the age of the great 
Renaissance painters has it had such an opportunity to express 
itself in visual and dramatic terms. I hope to show how the 
Church in Great Britain has become aware of the possibilities 
of this medium and how gradually over the past three or four 
years some of the religious programmes have achieved a 
standard comparable to the best television can offer. 

The first thing religious television had to realize, along with 
the documentary and other minority programmes, was that it 
was not a programme ‘apart’ from the rest of the programme 
output. Religious programmes were presented alongside, and 
are considered as important as, say, any variety, sporting or 
dramatic programme. Their standards were to be judged by 
each other. Here, for the very first time, the Church was having 
to make a place for itself in competition with many others, many 
of whom were far more experienced and better equipped for 
the task. The Church entered television with the salesman, the 
canvasser and the entertainer. It had, to put it crudely, to 
become part of show business. Like many public places and 
figures the Church was revealed, through television, for general 
view, and many of its leading figures who could no longer hide 
themselves behind the written word, were exposed to the public 
for the first time. They were forced to compromise, This, there- 


A T no other time in its history has the Church been offered 
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fore, could mean no lowering of standards. Greater thought 
had to be given and greater demands made. Television, with 
its piercing eyes, could magnify or minimize every detail. Only 
the highest degree of intelligence and imagination could be 
possible for presentation on such a defining medium. Tele- 
vision, therefore, brought its own ‘rule book’, to which the 
Church and all programmes connected with public views and 
attitudes had to comply. 

Before I speak of the policy that has governed all our 
religious programmes you might like to know something of the 
formation of religious television in Britain. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation, at its foundation, approached the three 
main denominations (Anglican Episcopalian, Roman Catholic 
and Non-Conformist) and asked them to form a committee to 
advise and direct all religious broadcasting. This committee 
became known as CRAC -— Central Religious Advisory 
Council. At the commencement of B B C television the same 
committee, through its self-appointed head of religious pro- 
grammes, governed the B B C religious television programmes. 
The Independent Television Authority, on its foundation, by 
Act of Parliament, had also to choose its own advisory council. 
The Authority could either use the one already in existence or 
form a new one. The I TA chose the former and CRAC 
appointed a separate panel, made up of its members, whose 
duties were solely to advise the I T A on all matters relating 
to religious programmes. Also, by Act of Parliament and as 
stated in the Television Act, no religious programme is allowed 
to be presented unless prior permission has been received from 
the I T A religious panel. In case this sounds like an autocratic 
rule, I would like to say that I have never known this Panel veto 
any plans I have laid before it. On the contrary, I have only 
received most helpful advice and encouragement. 

The Television Act also states that there can be no television 
between the hours of 6.15 to 7.30 on a Sunday evening, unless 
it be a programme which has a basis of religious content. This 
applies to both the BBC and ourselves. Associated Television, 
the programme company for which I work, by virtue of the fact 
that it presented programmes on the Saturday and Sunday, 
was the first television company to present a regular weekly 
half-hour religious series. This it did in January 1956, from 
7 to 7.25 in the evening, and this series has continued without 
a break ever since. The programme is called ‘ About Religion’ 
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and, as its title suggests, deals with any matters of religious 
significance and takes the form of discussions, interviews and 
dramatic and factual presentations. The B B C has also started 
a similar programme which takes place at the same time each 
Sunday evening. As the response to the Sunday evening pro- 
gramme was so encouraging, A T V decided every Sunday to 
televise a Church Service, and this has been done regularly for 
the past two years, each Sunday morning. Although our pro- 
grammes are networked throughout the country, A T V are 
not responsible for the programmes presented in the North of 
England. A B C Television, the northern contractors, therefore 
alternate each week and present their own Church Service. One 
of the main contributions of A B C Television to the religious 
programmes is the ‘Sunday Break’. This is presented almost 
every Sunday from 6.15 to 7 p.m., and is designed for 
teenagers. It is presented in the atmosphere of a typical youth 
club in which all problems, secular and religious, concerning 
youth are discussed. Every evening there is a five-minute 
Epilogue and each weekday, before the beginning of pro- 
grammes, there are introductory prayers, ‘A Thought for the 
Day’. In all, in the independent network, there are approxi- 
mately four and a half hours devoted each week to religious 
programmes. The B B C has a similar figure, although it does 
not present a Church Service each week, nor are there nightly 
Epilogues. We feel that four and a half hours each week is no 
mean figure to have achieved and we are proud of our record, 
but realize that the utmost thought and integrity will have to 
be shown if we are to maintain any standard we may have 
achieved. Just one final word on the composition of our 
programmes. They are all basically Christian in origin and 
content and are divided between the three main denomina- 
tions in the ratio of seven Anglican, four Non-Conformist - 
these divided between the Methodist, Congregational, Baptist 
and Presbyterian churches — and three Roman Catholic. This 
ratio was agreed by C R A C as representative of the member- 
ship of each Church in Great Britain. In time we hope to 
present programmes concerned with other religious faiths and 
feel it our duty to show the relationship between Christianity 
and the other great religions of the world. 

Religious television, it seems to me, divides into two cate- 
gories — those programmes which are sacramental and those 
which are expository. All religious television should attempt to 
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teach and our policy has been one of teaching by fact or 
example in a manner which is wholly applicable in the modern 
world. Relative Christianity could be an alternative term for 
the fact must be faced that only g or 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain are regular Church-goers and, as our 
programme is presented at a time when Church Services are 
taking place, we are speaking to an audience composed of those 
who are outside the Church and uncommitted in their religious 
beliefs. Therefore we are forced to say only that which is 
applicable to the vast majority of viewers and any speaker will 
have to be fearless in what he says and undaunted by any 
subject. We must be just and fair and present all viewpoints. 
The voice of the agnostic must be heard and considered along 
with that of the firmest believer. All types of Christian worship 
must be shown with reverence and humility. The camera may 
eavesdrop on prayer and praise thereby communicating the 
meaning, presence and knowledge of a Church Service. This 
we believe to be the firmest and only way to bring religion to an 
undecided audience. We have found that a religious programme 
can make more demands on the depth and perception of the 
performer, writer and producer than any other type of pro- 
gramme. So acute is the test to which the onlooker subjects the 
programme that the slightest fault can mean failure and loss of 
faith and communication. Irreparable harm has been done to 
the Church by the wrong choice of a spokesman or a careless 
presentation of a certain attitude. Television is a medium of 
immediacy and the Church must show its awareness of the 
events that are to take place to-morrow. At no time have we 
shirked any of the major issues, whether they be domestic, 
political or theological, and the more frankly and openly they 
have been discussed the better have the arguments been 
received and digested. Religious television holds no place for 
the indifferent or apathetic. It requires courageous thought and 
action coupled with immense human understanding. 

It is difficult to assess the effect and strength of our pro- 
grammes. We receive many letters, some congratulatory, some 
enquiring and some critical, but the real test seems to be that 
the religious programmes continue to be presented each week, 
holding their own with every other type of programme, and 
that their audience appears to be an ever-increasing one. 
Religious television is now an accepted part of the general 
pattern of television. This is the case with one minority-type 
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programme. As far as I T V is concerned it is a pioneer pro- 
gramme, but will its lesson and example pave the way for 
similar programmes? I think it will and signs are already there 
that this is so. 

The power of television is by no means on the wane and those 
of us who are concerned with producing these programmes 
must at all times be aware of new techniques, ideas and 
developments. We may never relax or assume our work is 
satisfactory. The responsibility to our audience is far too great, 
and our charge can only grow and enlarge if our work is based 
on care and concern and a deep and sincere belief in what we 
are doing. We must look to the medium itself to create new ways 
of expression. We must be prepared to take risks and ready to 
accept any challenge facing us. It is only by this means that 
we can hope to bring the reality, truth and grace which we 
believe to be essential if any permanence or lasting value is to 
be attached to our work. 

(By kind permission of 
Associated Television Lid.) 











Are you reading THE TWENTIETH CENTURY for the first time? 


If so, don’t let it be the last. . . 


Though this is a Special Number devoted to a single subject — such as is 
produced about twice a year — THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is, in fact, a general 
review of politics, ideas, literature and the arts, coming out on the first of 
each month and costing 3/-. 


Our contributors for December, for instance, will probably include: 
Maurice Richardson on the Psychoanalysis of Ghost Stories, John Russell on 
Schénberg, Philip Toynbee on The Phenomenon of Man, Richard Findlater on 
Paul Slickey (the book), David Sylvester on Giacometti, Colin Wilson on 
The Month, J. G. Weightman on some nouvelle vague films, and Cecily 
Mackworth on the French scene in general. 


Why not take out an annual subscription by filling in the form 


on the back page and writing a cheque for 36/-? 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Reach me the mescalin ... 


S1r,—Amid the spate of words before and after the General 
Election, surely the most thought-provoking were those of The 
Times correspondent from Leeds on October 8th. After three weeks 
in industrial Yorkshire, he reported that, outside political com- 
mittee rooms and meetings, he had never once heard politics 
spontaneously mentioned, nor taken part in any political conversa- 
tions except those initiated by himself. He then reported some of the 
characteristic responses he had met with. A few of them were more 
or less what one might expect. A chambermaid thought all politics 
were ‘daft’ and what we needed was a coalition, as during the war. 
This was also the almost unanimous opinion in a pub. More striking 
was the opinion of a textile worker who said he could never forgive 
Mr Gaitskell for ‘stabbing us in the back over the Suez’, but that he 
was going to vote Labour decause the Tories are the party of big 
business, and they ‘don’t want the ordinary man to have a car’. 
One wonders to whom this Suez enthusiast thought the big motor 
firms were going to sell their product if not to the ordinary man. 
But as an image of Capitalism his idea that it withholds cars from 
the workers is less frightful than the old one of grinding people’s 
faces (unless, of course, he meant that the only way to avoid being 
ground under the wheels of an expense account Rolls-Royce is to be 
in a car oneself). 

But far more interesting were the man in Leeds who intended to 
vote Labour because he admired Mr Macmillan, and the Middles- 
brough steel worker who was also going to vote Labour, because he 
always had, but who thought, nevertheless, that it was really time 
‘to let them other lot have a go’. Both these Labour voters must 
have been under the impression that Labour was actually in power 
and that a Labour vote was a vote for the status quo. The admirer of 
Macmillan was apparently quite satisfied with the status quo, while 
the other seems to have had some doubts. 

How is such ignorance possible? Perhaps it is not so strange as it 
seems. In the first place, it may well be that some local affairs in 
these men’s neighbourhood are and have long been in Labour 
control; and, secondly, it is possible that in their place of work they 
see the authority of trade unions, and even more of shop stewards, so 
strikingly manifested that it seems to them to be ‘in power’. And the 
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man who felt it was time ‘to let them other lot have a go’ (although 
not voting for them) may have felt that the shop steward’s power is 
not invariably wisely used. 

If that is the explanation, it will increase the fears or encourage 
the hopes of those who believe that the Conservatives will attack the 
trade unions, or try to reform trade union abuses (according to how 
you see it). There is certainly room for improvement in trade union 
behaviour, just as there is room for improvement in my behaviour 
and yours. But, as in my case and yours, so in the case of the trade 
unions, it is difficult to see how any effective reform can come from 
anywhere except from themselves; and if there was one note that 
was conspicuously lacking in all the election propaganda that 
came my way, it was the suggestion that our welfare is in any way 
connected with our behaviour. The Liberals were perhaps a little 
less complacent than the others, and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter 
certainly had a point when she protested that the Conservatives say 
they have given us the earth, and we know we haven’t got it, and 
Labour says it will give us the moon, and we know we won’t get it. 
But do the Liberals, any more than the others, doubt that we are 
perfectly well qualified, just as we are, to possess the earth, the moon, 
and the entire Milky Way, if only we could find out how to get our 
paws on them ? 

Barring accidents, I foresee the next General Election as an 
auction conducted by smooth and handsome T V stars, outbidding 
one another with offers of enrichment without extra work or taxa- 
tion, and promises of bigger and better entertainment (T V on the 
never-never, showing the other side of the moon, the creation of 
hydrogen atoms ex nihilo, and the entire contents of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica done by Walt Disney in stereoscopic technicolour). 
After that election, whoever wins it, you’ll hardly need to stir out of 
doors. There will be nothing in the great big outside world half so 
interesting as what you can enjoy by your own fireside. But, 
personally, I shall vote for anyone who offers to revive the ancient 
horse-and-buggy entertainment (theatre and music hall) or, since 
that is too much to hope for, who will keep alive such medieval 
steam entertainment as the cinema. At least it makes you walk a few 
blocks to get to it, and you inhale some fresh unconditioned air on 
the way — even though all that happens when you get there is that 
you relax in the dark and let yourself be masturbated by a committee 
of Los Angeles businessmen. 

Yours, etc., 


RICHARD REES. 
To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Mr Roy Pryce, in your September issue, deals with a subject 
which has worried friends of Britain for a number of years. Surely 
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only a minority of people in Britain, and probably fewer elsewhere in 
the Western world, relish the prospect of a ‘little England’ rather 
than a strong and influential Britain. It is saddening, therefore, to 
reflect how successful British policy since the war has been in bring- 
ing the former prospect within our view — for those who have eyes 
to see and care to use them. How has this come about? Obviously 
Britain has failed — or refused — to recognize the changed situation in 
the post-war world. Obviously, too, British Governments since the 
war have been badly informed about the general feeling abroad, and 
Britain’s ivory-towered embassies may have to bear some of the 
blame. But that can hardly be the whole truth. Psychological mis- 
takes have been made which can only be due to an assumption by 
Britain’s policy-makers that there is a gulf fixed between Britain and 
the others, who are somehow basically different, and that it is impor- 
tant that this gulf should be maintained. 

The gulf between Britain and the others has a long history; it 
seems possible to trace it back to the Hundred Years’ War. It was 
during that war that the ruling classes in England became anglic- 
ized in speech and the English character as we know it to-day took 
shape. Is it a wild generalization to think that the two predominant 
strains in the English character, anti-intellectual arrogance and 
scholarly gentleness, may go back one to the Normans and the other 
to the Anglo-Saxons? And is it very fanciful, or spiteful, to imagine 
that English anti-foreign prejudice may have sprung from a feeling 
of sour grapes at England’s failure in that war to establish herself as 
a Continental power? At any rate, from that time onwards a feeling 
of self-confident insularity becomes increasingly noticeable. It was 
fed and fortified later on by centuries of splendid isolation, and it was 
no doubt a valuable asset in the building up of an empire (though it 
seems to have lost Britain the American colonies). To-day, however, 
its value is highly disputable, both where the Empire and Common- 
wealth is concerned (witness the recent correspondence in The 
Times on ‘Imperial Manners’) and in Britain’s relations with other 
Western nations. The danger is that this attitude will prevent the 
spread of Britain’s influence without preventing her growing depend- 
ence on her allies. If one has got to get along with the others, it is 
surely better to lead than to be led. Let us not forget that politics, 
as well as being the art of what is possible, is also the art of dealing 
with the inevitable. The wise man foresees the inevitable and makes 
a virtue of it; the foolish man resists it to the bitter end and adds 
ignominy to his injury. 

Yours faithfully, 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN 
BRITISH INSTITUTE, Professor of English Philology. 


FRITZNERSGATE 12, 
OSLO. 


OCTOBER IST, 1959. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, —I’d like to take issue with Peter Harrison over his comments 
on Carl Orff in the October issue. It would be a great pity if readers 
who are unacquainted with Orff should allow Mr Harrison’s review 
to put them off permanently. Especially as Orff’s two best works, 
Die Kluge and Der Mond, are superbly recorded (each on two 
records). 

Mr Harrison may find Orff’s tunes ‘banal’: I would prefer to call 
them whistlable. And so are the best tunes in Verdi, Puccini and 
Der Rosenkavalier. Dallapiccola’s twelve-tone opera (also reviewed 
by Mr Harrison) may be more interesting than Die Kluge, but surely 
it is a great pity to restrict your enjoyment to such highbrow stuff. 
(I personally would be equally regretful to be deprived of Berg’s 
Wozzeck or Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West.) 

Many modern operas possess the virtue of great dramatic power 
without any good tunes — Menotti’s Consul and Britten’s Peter 
Grimes are examples. Consequently, no matter how excellent they 
may be, they cannot be regarded as the legitimate heirs of Otello, 
Meistersinger, or even Strauss’s Woman Without a Shadow. And if you 
possess these operas on gramophone records, you soon notice the 
difference: Peter Grimes and The Consul ‘wear thin’ much quicker. 

Now Orff realized this, and set out to write operas that would 
have even more good tunes than Puccini. I think he succeeded 
admirably. I have heard Die Kluge and Der Mond (his best opera) 
dozens of times, and I still find them delightful. The drinking song 
in Die Kluge is at least as good as the ones in Otello or Don Giovanni. 
And in fact — now the name of Mozart has been evoked — it is to the 
music of Mozart that I find Orff’s work most comparable. The 
gaiety is not superficial; there are times when it seems to become a 
kind of supernatural affirmation. 

Obviously, Mr Harrison disagrees with me, and I would not 
expect him to alter his views. But I would like to point out that his 
attitude is not the only one towards Orff. In fact — as he will learn 
in any German opera house ~ he is greatly in the minority. 


GORRAN HAVEN Yours, etc., 
> 
OCTOBER 18TH, 1959. COLIN WILSON. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — I have just read Mr Turnell’s review of my edition of 
Stendhal’s Selected Journalism from the English Reviews. What struck me 
most about it was that it was substantially the same as his review of 
the same book in the Spectator for July 26th. 

May I, since Mr Turnell has now published his opinion of the 
book twice (at least I hope only twice) reply to his main criticism of 
it, which is that my claims for Stendhal as a critic are not to be 
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taken seriously ? I realize that they are likely to sound extravagant. 
Yet if Stendhal isn’t the ‘greatest modern French critic’ I am very 
interested indeed to know who is. Mr Turnell would be the last 
person to pretend that the answer to this question is an obvious one, 
unless he has changed his mind since he wrote on nineteenth- 
century French criticism in Scrutiny. As it happens, I myself have not 
yet found any French criticism which has the intelligence, humanity 
and discernment of the best of Stendhal’s: the Notes sur Corneille, for 
example, the letter to Sainte-Beuve or Sir Walter Scott et la Princesse 
de Cléves. Hence my claim that Stendhal is ‘perhaps [the word that 
Mr Turnell never quotes in his reviews] the greatest modern critic 
that France has produced.’ 

I dosurely go to some pains to justify this claim in my introduction. 
I should have been grateful, therefore, if Mr Turnell had gone to 
greater lengths to dispute it. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEOFFREY STRICKLAND. 


Martin Turnell writes: 


It is rather strange to find myself playing the réle of devil’s 
advocate in an argument over a writer whom I am sometimes 
accused of over-rating, and whom I admire at least as much as Mr 
Strickland. 

Criticism developed so much later than any other branch of 
literature; it is of its nature so fragmentary, and it so quickly becomes 
out-of-date, that I always feel a certain hesitation in describing any 
past critic as ‘great’. If I am reluctant to use the word of Stendhal, 
Sainte-Beuve, Taine and Rémy de Gourmont, it is for different 
reasons in each case, and they are too long to set out here. There are 
plenty of acute remarks in the volume edited by Mr Strickland, but 
none of the essays seems to me to rise above the level of good literary 
journalism. ‘Sir Walter Scott and La Princesse de Cléves’ is an interest- 
ing statement of Stendhal’s personal position, but I am still unable 
to discover anything of serious value in the ‘Notes on Corneille.’ 
Whatever one may think of Saint-Beuve, who is certainly no 
favourite of mine, I do not see how it can be claimed that anything 
in Selected Journalism can compare with the discussion of the 
seventeenth-century classics in Port-Royal; and if I had to choose 
between Stendhal’s collection and Contre Sainte-Beuve, I would choose 
the work of the modern novelist-critic every time. 

The short answer to Mr Strickland’s main question is that, among 
nineteenth-century French critics, Baudelaire seems to me to 
possess more true critical genius, more of the great critic’s power of 
divination, than anyone else. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — May I be permitted to add two points to the two polonica 
in the September issue of your journal? In discussing Wajda’s film, 
‘Ashes and Diamonds’, J. G. W. describes the scene with the vodka- 
filled glasses: 


The young killer . . . pushes them towards his companion, strikes the 
match and begins setting fire to them one by one; as each flame spurts 
into life, the companion — after his first look of blank incomprehen- 
sion — mutters the name of a dead comrade, until they get to the two 
last glasses, which they drink. This may seem rather corny to some 
people, or it may be an old Polish custom, but I found it moving 
precisely because the symbol was revealed in the course of the action, 
not imposed from without. 


The emotional impact of this scene on the Polish audience is much 
stronger as it reminds them of the ‘old Polish custom’ of candles 
aflame on the graves on All Souls’ Day; and this transposition of the 
symbol of remembering the dead to the banal scene of drinking 
in a bar makes Wajda’s scene doubly powerful. 

Roy Macgregor-Hastie, in his otherwise excellent profile of that 
noble poet, Adam Wazyk, author of the by now famous Poem for the 
Adults, seems to be guilty of the sin of exaggeration when estimating 
the political influence of Wazyk. There is hardly any doubt that 
Wazyk’s courageous poem had created great impression in his 
country and contributed to the creation of the atmosphere of revolt 
among the intellectuals of Poland and thus to the October 1956 
events. Wazyk was in the forefront of those brave writers of Poland 
who demanded more freedom of expression and putting an end to the 
era of hypocrisy and double talk. But it seems highly exaggerated 
and naive to assume that Wazyk acted singlehanded, let alone was 
consulted about the formation of the Government (‘Wazyk was a 
national hero’, writes Roy Macgregor-Hastie in his fervour. ‘ The 
only poet of the twentieth century to start a revolution single- 
handed, he was consulted at every step taken to establish a new 
Government.’) Poles are very proud of their poets and writers; and 
their position is definitely more important and exalted than in some 
Western countries, especially in England, where poets are not taken 
seriously when making political pronouncements. But still even 
Poland would not go to such lengths in her respect for literature - 
whether subservient or rebellious — as to advance a writer to the 
position of a ‘Cabinet maker.’ Reviewing the volume, Bitter Harvest, 
a collection of stories, essays, and poems written by writers in Com- 
munist countries, Emanuel Litvinoff summed up the situation (in 
The Guardian of September 25th) in a succinct way: 


Eastern intellectuals . . . function in a world which still takes literature 
seriously, so seriously indeed that a poet is regarded as more dangerous 
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than an armed terrorist. One of the reasons writers are treated with 
more indulgence in the West is that Governments regard them with 
too much contempt to be frightened of them. 


Z. A. GRABOWSKI,. 
105 HALLAM STREET, 
LONDON, W.!I. 
SEPTEMBER 26TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — An approach to the meaning of the Universe through 
the meaning of words might be more helpful to Mr John Wren 
Lewis than the theory of communication. He appears to identify a 
meaningful Universe with the existence of a benevolent, all-powerful 
God. Why? Is not a God who is not benevolent but all-powerful, 
still meaningful? —the Aztecs thought so; or not all-powerful but 
benevolent, sharing power with the Devil, still meaningful? — the 
Manichees thought so; or neither all-powerful nor benevolent, still 
meaningful ? - the Gnostics thought so. And since Mr Wren Lewis 
has this attitude to the theory of communication because he was born 
in Western Europe, what attitude would a Buddhist have to it? And 
what does Mr Wren Lewis think that this proves about meaning? 

It was, I suppose, Richard Bentley who first realized that to prove 
the existence of God and to confound the atheists he would have to 
use modern theories and discoveries. Newton told him that he 
thought the Universe not quite stable and that God might be re- 
quired as a mechanic to keep it going. Bentley’s use of Newton’s 
calculations was premature; the theory could be further refined. 
Laplace* showed that Newton’s system could be stable and in writing 
his Celestial Mechanics he made no reference to God. When Napoleon 
pointed this out, he said, ‘I have no need of that hypothesis’. Know- 
ledge and theories of this kind are never safe to use to prove any- 
thing — ‘to see an entirely new significance’ or ‘to believe in the specific 
claim’ or, indeed, to believe anything except that in writing his 
pseudo-science Mr John Wren Lewis should check his references 
more carefully. 

Yours faithfully, 


D. L. SIMMS. 
5 LYMINGTON ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.6. 
SEPTEMBER 29TH, 1959 


* See Men of Mathematics, by E. T. Bell, Penguin Edition, Vol. I, p. 198. 


(We regret that some correspondence has been unavoidably held over — Ed.) 








Book Reviews 


THE ART OF RADIO. By Donald McWhinnie. (Faber and Faber. 
215.) 


Now that the mike has learned to see, as the screen learned to speak, 
it is reasonable to wonder whether sound radio will not shortly 
follow the silent film into limbo. For good or ill, the issue is unlikely 
to be determined by aesthetic considerations. Most people who 
remember them, and already these must be a minority, might 
concede that the achievement of some few silent films surpassed 
anything to be expected from even the widest-screened, most highly 
Technicolored masterpiece of stereophony. Our grandchildren, if 
not our children, may be talking in much the same way about 
‘steam’ radio, whose survival or relegation to a museum of selected 
recordings may also depend more on impersonal social forces than 
intrinsic artistic merits. 

Not that this is any excuse for defeatism. Donald McWhinnie is 
gloriously right in one way to preach salvation by art alone. But 
one can’t help seeing that his enthusiasm may be vulnerable on other 
fronts. The Art of Radio ‘is written in the belief that Sound Radio 
must perfect its own imaginative and creative forms — forms for 
which there is no equivalent or substitute — if it is to hold its proper 
place in the future.’ It sounds a little like wool. “There is still a lot 
to be done before the medium emerges from adolescence.’ But some 
good things do die young. ‘No one who understands Sound Radio 
and cares for it need regret that its audience is not as vast as it once 
was .. . Sound Radio as an art-form . . . has long ago reconciled 
itself to being a minority taste.’ Is that why the BBC cut the 
Third? T V, moreover, has providentially arrived to do the demo- 
cratic donkey-work: 


It seems that the future relationship between the two media in terms 
of artistic endeavour — at any rate as far as one can see (sic) — may 
well be similar to that between the mass circulation newspapers and 
the serious minority press; an admirable arrangement, and far more 
likely to be ultimately productive than the desperate, foredoomed 
attempt to beat the other fellow at his own game. 


Quite so; and Horizon was good too. 
The same infectious optimism governs Mr McWhinnie’s estimate 
of the chances of finding enough original work of the right calibre 
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for this highly ephemeral and economically unrewarding medium. 
He has quite convinced himself and he does not quite convince me. 
His book reads like harangues from the Top Brass of the Drama 
Department to subalterns whose feet must not be allowed to cool. 
Its aesthetically arguable doctrine is that ‘the field in which Sound 
Radio is unrivalled is that of imagination pure and simple’. Imagi- 
nation can, of course, work also in visual arts, which need not be 
tied down to photographic realism. But few people would wish to 
quarrel with high claims for Under Milk Wood, All That Fall, and 
not a few other works at least recognizably in the same class. Where 
The Art of Radio is most valuable is in its lucid analyses of the pro- 
ductions of some of these scripts, which can be read with pleasure 
and profit by any intelligent listener. But I am still wondering why, 
in the one about the man in his bath, ‘the fact that the play is at 
one remove from reality is underlined by placing her (his wife) 
outside the bathroom door’. 
ROY WALKER. 


MARCEL PROUST. A Biography. By George D. Painter. (Chatto and 
Windus. 30s.) 


MARCEL PROUST. A Biography. By Richard H. Barker. (Faber and 
Faber. 36s.) 


By a stroke of singularly bad luck for both authors concerned, two 
new and independent biographies of Marcel Proust have been 
published in this country more or less simultaneously. Indeed, no 
sooner had Mr Painter’s first volume seen the light of day than, like 
Esau in the womb grasping the heel of his rival Jacob, Dr Barker’s 
one-volume biography promptly made its appearance upon the 
scene. 

Of his own first volume (the second is to follow in two year’s 
time) Mr Painter writes as follows: 


I have endeavoured to write a definitive biography of Proust: a 
complete, exact and detailed narrative of his life, that is, based on every 
known or discoverable primary source, and on primary sources only. 
The mass of material is vast, complex and scattered. I have tried to 
winnow it, to extract all that is relevant, to place it in its organic and 
significant order, to preserve the main thread of the story through 
necessary digressions, and to serve the needs of both the general reader 
and the Proustian scholar ... I have invented nothing whatsoever; 
and even when I give the words of a conversation, or describe the 
state of the weather or a facial expression at a particular moment, I do 
so from evidence that seems reliable. 


Whereupon Mr Painter goes on to say: ‘I think I may claim that 
something like nine-tenths of the narrative here given is new to 
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Proustian biography, or conversely that previous biographers have 
used only about one-tenth of the discoverable sources’ — (an abun- 
dance, by the way, that would have horrified the infinitely selective 
and fastidious Henry James). 

In Illiers, as Mr Painter makes plain, if not specifically in 
‘Combray’ itself, is impacted the whole of the Proustian oeuvre : it is 
the seed-bed and forcing-ground of all that is to spring therefrom, 
since ‘It gave Proust not only the first chapter of his novel, but the 
philosophy of the whole: for it was here that he had his first intima- 
tions of unconscious memory.’ 

Mr Painter is eager to establish the heterosexuality of Proust; as 
seen, for instance, in his early attraction to Marie de Bernardaky, 
with her long black hair, her grey eyes and her extraordinarily 
long eyelashes. In the spring of 1887, however, alarmed by the 
emotional stress caused by his passion for Marie, his parents for- 
bade him to meet her; and Proust for a time, it seems, actually 
contemplated suicide. How much reality was there behind this 
facade of heterosexual love? Mr Painter affirms that for the rest of 
his life Proust was always intermittently fascinated by young girls; 
and that once, after his mother’s death, when he himself was on the 
verge of middle-age, he thought of marrying one; but — and how 
grateful we must be for that momentous decision — he made up his 
mind to write his novel instead. ... Nevertheless, Mr Painter tells 
us, when Proust finally migrated to the Cities of the Plain, ‘he took 
with him ... a buried heterosexual boy who continued to cry 
unappeased for a little girl lost.’ 

On November 15th, 1889, Marcel Proust, the asthmatic, the 
neurotic invalid of the Rue La Fontaine, was at his own request 
called to the colours in the 76th Infantry at Orleans. In view of 
Marcel’s disposition, it is not in the least surprising to learn that 
‘The following year of the discipline and love of comrades which 
to certain neurotics are so welcome was one of the happiest of his 
life.” To a friend he wrote: ‘It’s curious that you should have re- 
garded the army as a prison, I as a paradise.’ 

On October 19th, Proust went for a brief holiday to Fontainbleau 
with Léon Daudet. The following day, Madame Proust tried to 
phone her son. ‘When her poor voice reached me,’ wrote Marcel, 
‘it was broken and bruised, for ever changed from the voice I had 
known. ... I had for the first time the horrible feeling of all that was 
broken inside her.’ Despite his emotion, he had ‘the thrift and the 
presence of mind, however, to write down his experience immediately 
and send the manuscript to his mother: ‘Please keep it, and remember 
where you put it because it will come in my novel.’ 

In the chapter, ‘The Garden of Illiers,’ Mr Painter offers us a 
detailed description of the actual IIliers, as he himself found it on a 
tour of discovery of this key position in the emotional geography of 
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Free Fall WILLIAM GOLDING 


The long-awaited new novel by the most original and exciting novelist to 
have emerged in England since the war. Book Society Recommendation. 
15/- 


Marcel Proust RICHARD H. BARKER 


A one-volume biography covering the whole of Proust’s life and work. It 
is based chiefly on his letters, on articles and volumes of memoirs written 


by his friends, and on contemporary newspapers and magazines. With 
16 illustrations. 36/- 


Young Man Luther - erix u. Erikson 


A highly original study of Martin Luther as a young man, written from 
both a psychoanalytic and a historical point of view. The author is an 
American psychoanalyst and in his account of Luther’s experience he 
draws on his own work with intellectually gifted young people. 25/- 


Cubism 1907-1914 JOHN GOLDING 


A scholarly and thoroughly comprehensive history and analysis of the 
great years of the Cubist movement. Illustrated with 127 plates, four of 
them in colour. 34 gns. 


Cypress and Acacia vernon waTKINs 


A powerful new collection of poems by Vernon Watkins, his first since 
the appearance of The Death Bell. 12/6 


The Art of Radio poNnatp McwHINNIE 


A young B.B.C. producer, recently awarded an Italia Prize, discusses the 
nature of sound broadcasting as an art-form. He examines in detail the 
materials that go to make up the experience of radio, illustrating his points 
with examples from the work of a number of modern writers. “An 
excellent text. ... Since Arnheim there has been nothing as good and 
nothing so devoted to a cause which is far from lost.”—LIsTENER. 21/- 
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the life of Proust. For the reader these contrasting realities are 
curiously disquieting: as with those celluloid spectacles sometimes 
offered to spectators at the cinema — put on the green spectacles, 
and the real Illiers appears in all its everyday reality — replace them 
with the red, and the Illiers of Proust’s private legend takes full 
possession once more of the mind and the senses alike. This first 
closely documented and absorbing volume of Mr Painter’s ends with 
the words, which of course, are only a beginning, ‘He stood at last 
on the edge of Time Lost.’ 

Mr Painter’s volume takes the reader up to the death of Proust’s 
father, on November 26th, 1903. Dr Barker, on the other hand (who 
provides a most useful Chronological Table) accompanies us from 
the day of Proust’s birth, on July roth, 1871, to that of his death, on 
November 18th, 1922. In 1907, with Agostinelli, Proust visited 
Cabourg; a visit which seems to have inspired in him the desire 
once more to work at his novel. To this end, he arranged that in his 
absence his room at the Boulevard Haussmann should be sound- 
proofed: accordingly, it was everywhere lined with cork; a material 
which created a grateful silence for the highly susceptible ears of 
the invalid. To René Blum, he read part of the novel; and then 
allowed Blum to take over. ‘He listened attentively to the serious 
passages and laughed at the comic ones, his whole body shaking and 
his face aglow.’ There are, however, less pleasant episodes which 
must likewise be taken into account; and Dr Barker has described a 
visit to the brothel known as Les Bains du Ballon d’ Alsace, the proprie- 
tor of which was an old friend and protégé of Proust’s. Le Cuziat was 
the name of the brothel-keeper; and to him Proust had given some 
of the family furniture, so that the highly respectable armchairs of 
the Proust and Weil families now most incongruously adorned the 
sitting-room of Le Cuziat. 


Proust came to chat with him, to pump him about sex, and to 
witness, from a place of concealment, the aberrations of his acquain- 
tances. He may also, of course, have revealed aberrations of his own, 
and indeed there is a story that he once sent out for a rat and watched 
as it was stuck to death with hat pins. 


the sunnier side of Proust’s character, as it most delightfully 
emerges, for instance, in his relationship with Céleste, wife of 
Proust’s taxi-driver, Albaret. Proust took great delight in the 
warmth and richness of her imagery; he grew more attached to her 
every day. ‘He had made her almost as much a confidante and 
companion as a servant, so that now, after a year in the house, she 
occupied somewhat the same place in his life that his mother had 
occupied a decade before.’ Proust took her into his confidence, 
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1959 


The first publication 
in English 
of the work of 


Teilhard 


de Chardin 


introduced by 
Sir Julian Huxley 


THE 
PHENOMENON 
OF MAN 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was one 
of the great original thinkers of our age. 

He applied his whole life, his intellec- 
tual genius and his great spiritual faith 
to the concept of building up a philo- 
sophy that would reconcile Christian 
theology with the scientific theory of 
evolution, that would relate the facts of 
religious experience to those of natural 
science. 

The publication of this, his greatest 
work, posthumously in Paris was pro- 


} nounced one of the great intellectual 


events of the century; it also enjoyed a 
great popular success, selling over 
79,000 copies. 

* His influence on the world’s think- 
ing is bound to be important.’—sir 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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A Book of 


Characters 
DANIEL GEORGE 


An invaluable and entertain- 
ing source book and work of 
reference, companion to A 
Book of Anecdotes, with 320 
heroes and heroines, villains 
and saints of every kind. 
Concise biographical details 
and sources are given. 21s. 





A Picture History 
of Opera 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
in collaboration with 
MANDER & MITCHENSON 


A Picture History 
of the 
English — House 
R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


Two more books in the 
Picture History series — opera 
from the earliest days, and 
domestic architecture from 
the Middle Ages onwards, 
both very fully illustrated. 
35s. each 


The Pocket Poets 


Four more in what Lord 
Birkett described as ‘A very 
charming series’; Richard 
Church has made a selection 
of his own poetry, John 
Betjeman has chosen Altar 
and Pew, Alan Pryce Jones 
selects and introduces 
Georgian Poets, and Lewis 
Carroll’s Nonsense Verse 
completes the quartet. 


2s. 6d. each 
EDWARD ee HULTON 
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described his novel to her, showed her scenes from his manuscript, 
and made her feel that she had a share in his work. She for her part 
brought him his hot coffee and croissants, and his essential Legras 
powders. After visitors had left, she mimicked them so aptly that the 
invalid was convulsed with laughter. 

Meanwhile, the novel was at once materializing and dematerializ- 
ing — changes that Proust described as an attempt to represent the 
passage of time in the narrative. 


As there is a plane and a solid geometry [he said] so there is a 
plane psychology and one involving the dimension of time. A pas- 
senger on a train who sees the same village now on his right and now 
on his left realizes that his position is changing; the reader of a novel 
who gets different impressions of the same characters realizes that 
time is going by. 


Dr Barker, who is himself multi-dimensional in his approach, has 
given us in this well-documented and well-balanced book an 
excellent biography of that very remarkable man, Marcel Proust. 

BETTY MILLER. 


Shorter Notice 


THE PROF. By R. F. Harrod. (Macmillan. 255.) 


Sir Roy Harrod’s memoir of Lord Cherwell is a model of its kind. 
Graceful, grave, and informal, it takes you behind the scenes with 
Top People in politics and academic life, not to mention high 
society. But it is also very depressing. As convincingly described in the 
memoir, Lord Cherwell must have been a man of extraordinary 
intellect and extraordinary courage, but at the same time in many 
ways deeply and quite literally excruciatingly unwise; and this 
topical illustration of the great gulf that may divide intellect from 
wisdom is most unpleasantly disturbing. No doubt it was of small 
importance in the Prof’s long and fruitful association with Churchill, 
for Churchill had enough wisdom to supply a deficiency of it in any 
number of his advisers. But imagine an equally intelligent and 
unwise man in the past, as Prince of a City State, and there must 
have been such cases, or imagine him to-day as a great employer of 
labour or a political dictator ... 

But if you can put away such imaginings, this book provides a 
most interesting and enjoyable study of a complex, mysterious, 
half-attractive and half-repellent but altogether extraordinary 
character. Sir Roy Harrod has a real gift for this kind of portrait. 
He is a hero-worshipper, but if his eyes are starry, they are also very 
observant. 


R. R. 
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ina Dressing-Gown 
and Other TV Plays 


TED WILLIS 


With an introductory 
article on ‘The Writer 
and Television’ 


self a master in the new medium. 


Barrie & Rockliff 


2 CLEMENTS INN STRAND LONDON WC2 


Woman in a Dressing-Gown is the best 
known of the three plays included in this 
book. The other two plays included are 
The Young and the Guilty and Look in Any 
Window. The introduction gives a valu- 
able insight into the creation of a tele- 
vision play by one who has proved him- 
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CONTINUE TO OFFER 


74% on sums £20 to £500 


(withdrawal on demand) 
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added annually on units 
of £500. 


























Full details from 
Investment Dept. TH. 
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Name (Block Letters) —-—_—_____-_________—__---—---—- 


| a it | 
AKER ES CRE R eRe 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong lite: 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication whi 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 


aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, | 


will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fourth of a Competition series of five. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, November 2grd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The rd Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before i 

The 


marking. 
Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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12. 
13. 


15. 
16. 
20. 
21. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


CLUES ACROSS 


Polly’s highwayman, a swindler in a backward joint (8) 

Value of all the stocks in Plantagenet’s estate (6) 

Latin deteriorated in Juliet’s man (9) 

French playwright has cheese—prelude to bridge in England (6) 
Couple responsible for innocent foreign tour (5) 

Sharp, witty curate misspells a disciple (9) 

Violinist who presumably liked hot music (4) 

Vulgar chap, a bully at school (8) 

Late student works at him distractedly (8) 

Wine consumed in our most famous battle (4) 

Spots Aurora, a victim of Rob Roy (9) 

Guided missile for the mate of 18 down (5) 

Philosopher sounds like a knighted opener (6) 

Hardy architect, rigid about dry measures (8) 

Twigg & Dersingham’s cashier gets me in a Starkadder’s grip (6) 


French politician and doctor embracing an old-fashioned woman (8) 


CLUES DOWN 


Battle in War on Society over reversal of lebensraum (7, 4) 
Belgian poet’s rivers flow down and up (9) 

He stabbed himself: what could be inaner? (6) 

In the view of an adherent a deviser of poison (6) 

Lot’s wife puts district in code (8) 

Chill in getting up may have worried 15 across (5) 

Best marksman in Germany - and, in short, what he scored? (3) 
Peaceful reputed author of very early comedy (5) 

Part of submarine chain employed by Dickensian brothers (11) 
Composer of Grosmustk (9) 

Novelist and surgeon kept concubine in mining area (8) 

The Emperor of Lombardy can shut up! (5) 

Father’s about to ensnare an Irish goblin (6) 

Father geographer in Virtue Rewarded (6) 

I’m cutting, and I saw things ‘from about twenty points of view’ (5) 
Reformer frees spouse from band (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 53 


— Baan ooaeoan 
ACROSS 


0 

1. Our Mutual Friend. 4. 1 Henry 1V AOanno Soll Lelulals 
: A 
3-3: bard. g. Anagram. 11. 
Anagram: in Webster’s Dict. 15. 
Hay: J. Carr. 18. Stella Gibbons. 
21. Newbolt, Ds Drum. 22. 
Cowper, Tirocinium. 23. Hamlet 
3-4. 24. Back to Methuselah, end. 27. 
Bottom. So 
DOWN r 
4, 

1. Le Feu, etc. 5,6. Anagrams. 7. C., aVinowo 


no c ao oO 
dog in Two G. of Verona. 8. Dryden, fSir[rials|s[e|RMerelals|sloln| 
Abs. & Achitophel. 12. ‘An a. a la 


Plato,’ Patience. 13. malad(e) ou in 
irce: current musical. 17. Jolanthe. tho’-pas. 20. S. & Yeatman, 1066: 
19. Chaucer, Rime of Sir T.: LLin sear. 25. I.D.S.: LR.A. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC 1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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